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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE policy threatened by Labour when the 
T[ soca Government was turned out, of sub- 

stituting industrial for political pressure, is 
now being carried into effect, and a series of dis- 
putes of increasing seriousness is interfering with 
the normal conduct of business. No sooner was the 
threatened Metropolitan Railway strike settled than 
another and far more serious railway trouble has 
loomed up. The opening gambit is of the familiar 
type. The men made a demand for an increase 
which the companies have rejected, and in order 
to have something in hand for bargaining, have 
in their turn demanded a reduction. The next 
move is with the railwaymen, who are likely to 
put their case without delay before the Wages 
Boards. And so the game will presumably be 
played out to the customary grim conclusion, 
unless, for once, common-sense and consideration 
for the public should prevail upon the disputants 
to come to grips with the problem before a strike 


begins, not after one has been in full swing for a 
week or two. The conclusion is always a com- 
promise, and it might as well be concluded before 
instead of after. As we go to press, the London 
tram strike threatens to assume serious proportions. 


THE WHITEHALL STRIKE 


The strike of men employed by the Office of 
Works has ended as it deserved to end, in total 
failure. Nothing could have been more insolent 
than the endeavour to bully the Government 
into discriminating between unionists and non- 
unionists, or more improper than the stoppage of 
work without notice. Piling blunder on blunder, 
the strikers refused the one man over whom the 
trouble arose all opportunity of rejoining his union 
and paying up his arrears, and thereby alienated 
whatever little public sympathy they might other- 
wise have secured. They have climbed down 
now. The man is to be allowed to rejoin and pay 
his subscription. But this submission of t! 
strikers is but bowing to the inevitable, not proof 
of a change of disposition. 
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SPAIN 


Apart from Franco-German developments of 
great importance, which we discuss in a leading 
article, Raisuli’s surrender to Abdel Krim was the 
most significant news of an eventful week. So 
grave a blow is this to the Spanish cause in 
Northern Morocco, that for some days the Spanish 
Press was not allowed to mention it. Raisuli was 
never much of a friend to Spain, but he and his 
tribes disliked Abdel Krim and the Rifis much 
more than they disliked Spain, so that Raisuli 
was ready, for a generous and oft-repeated “* con- 
sideration,” to put his great influence and prestige 
in the scale on the Spanish side against Abdel 
Krim. Not only has Raisuli now bowed his head 
to that chieftain and promised him his followers’ 
support, but he has had to hand over a large 
accumulation of treasure and munitions, which 
are likely to play a big part in furthering the pro- 
ject of a holy war against Spain. The effects of 
this fresh disaster upon the standing of the 
Spanish Directory and its reaction upon opinion 
in France, already nervous over possible liveliness 
on the French-Moroccan frontier, remain to be 
seen. Meanwhile, it is very unfortunate that tales 
have been circulated suggesting that Britain 
stands behind Abdel Krim. Individuals may have 
their reasons, worthy or unworthy, for encourag- 
ing a picturesque and resourceful rebel, but they 
are in no way representative of a nation which 
values highly its traditional friendship with Spain. 


ITALY’S WAR DEBT 

We read a report which, if substantiated, will 
constitute a highly important piece of news— 
namely, that the new Italian Ambassador to 
U.S.A. has orders to proceed with negotiations for 
funding the Italian war debt to the States. It 
would be a stroke by no means alien from Signor 
Mussolini’s normal course of conduct were he to 
jump in and earn credit in the U.S.A. just when 
France has lost caste by her failure to make any 
proposals that America could treat as serious. 
But the attitude so far taken up by every Italian 
statesman and financier has been that Italy 
neither could, nor would, ever pay a penny. The 
recent marked depreciation of the lira (by about 
seven per cent. against the dollar and naturally 
a good deal more against the pound) despite the 
approximate balancing of the Budget, hardly marks 
down the present as a moment when the assump- 
tion of heavy new external payments could be 
safely envisaged. The British Treasury is mean- 
while busily composing a memorandum for 
French consumption on the subject of the French 
debt to ourselves, which some cheerful economists 
on the other side of the Channel have managed 
to scale down to an effective figure of £110 
millions. It is said that the Cabinet are very 
hopeful of reaching an agreement with France in 
the near future. In that case something will also 
surely have to be done about the not much smaller 
liability of Italy. 


ST. PAUL’S 


It is unfortunate that the question of restoring 
St. Paul’s should have become involved in what 
threatens to be an acrimonious discussion, par- 
ticularly in view of the magnificent response of 
the public to the appeal for funds. We do not 


wish to add to the difficulties of the Dean ang 
Chapter, but we have consistently expressed our 
misgivings as to the method of restoration upon 
which the Cathedral’s committee of experts had 
decided to embark. In their report, issued imme. 
diately prior to the launching of the appeal, they 
implied that ‘‘ grouting ’’ the piers would not con. 
stitute a permanent repair, and they proposed 
leaving their rebuilding to some future generation, 
In their report issued this week they contradict 
this statement, and aver that ‘‘ grouting ’’ will be 
a permanent cure. Others do not agree. Where 
there is any doubt, the more ambitious project 
should be carried out. Nothing but the best js 
good enough for St. Paul’s. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BRIDGES 


It is a significant reflection on our modern 
civilization that its racket should be tumbling 
down our dearest monuments. Waterloo Bridge 
is in like plight to St. Paul’s; Wren and Rennie 
are crumbling before the onslaught of the motor- 
*bus. The authorities have now decided that 
Waterloo Bridge ought to be completely rebuilt, 
though they hope to save its outward appearance 
by facing the new structure with the old masonry. 
But even a new Waterloo Bridge could do little 
of itself to solve the problem of cross-river traffic. 
How long will it be before the project of a viaduct 
road-bridge from the Strand across the Thames 
is undertaken, the hideous and uneconomic rail- 
way bridge being demolished, and the Charing 
Cross railway terminus taken to the other side of 
the river? 


A CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SCHEME 


At times, growers of fruit with little capital to 
draw on are obliged to sell their crop before any 
of it is on the trees, and consequently at very low 
prices. An interesting attempt to give them relief 
is being made at Pershore, the Worcestershire 
fruit-growing centre. The local co-operative 
fruit market has a scheme whereby, as soon as a 
rough valuation of a grower’s crop can be 
framed, he may borrow up to one-third of its 
estimated value, at very low interest, repaying 
after sale through the co-operative agency, and 
sharing in its profits. It remains to be seen 
whether the number of growers with sound assets 
but inadequate capital is large. The scheme, 
however, is such as to deserve consideration else- 
where in the country and by others besides fruit- 
growers. 


AUSTRIA 


Austria has re-emerged as a European problem. 
Within the last few days the Morning Post in 
London, the Temps in Paris, and the Corriere 
Della Sera in Milan have all found space to 
make the tale of Austria’s troubles the leading 
feature of an issue. Now the Finance Committee 
of the League of Nations is to meet the Austrian 
Finance Minister at Geneva in the presence of Dr. 
Zimmerman, the League High Commissioner in 
Vienna, and of Dr. Reisch, the Governor of the 
Austrian National Bank. The High Commis- 
sioner at Budapest is also to attend, and one 
London paper announces that the occasion will 
be utilized for the production of a grand scheme 
for an Austro-Hungarian economic union, in 
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which Czechoslovakia would subsequently be 
induced to join. We cannot for a moment con- 
ceive that such a scheme has the faintest hope of 
success. Such chances as there might ever have 
been (and they were exceedingly slender) have 
probably been spoiled by the singularly clumsy 
incursions of a certain City Editor into the 
delicate domain of Central European politics. 
But our scepticism as to this remedy in no way 
implies a failure to recognize how grave is the 


Austrian problem. 


HER DIFFICULTIES 

Austria’s difficulties may be summarized under 
three headings: (1) The constitutional problem. 
The Austrian Republic came into existence in 
circumstances rendering impossible any other than 
the loosest bonds between its component pro- 
vinces. Hence a vast and costly overlapping of 
functions, which the central Government is not 
strong enough to combat. The Vienna Muni- 
cipality is almost an independent State, spend- 
ing about half as much as the central Government 
and absolutely outside the control of the League 
Commissioner in its methods of taxation and 
expenditure. It is Socialistic, while the rest of 
Austria is ‘‘ Christian Social,’’ i.e., Clerical- 
Agrarian. The fact that the Vienna Municipality 
runs its own affairs remarkably well in many 
respects, does not render this constitutional 
anarchy less grave for Austria at large. (2) The 
economic problem. Austrian industry is a frag- 
ment of a system of which Czechoslovakia has 
inherited the better part. The factories are cut off 
from their original sources of supply by high 
tariff walls, and their products walled off similarly 
from by far the larger portion of the markets 
which in former days they not only entered free, 
but dominated as protected domestic output. (3) 
The external political problem. To believe in the 
future of Austria is an act of faith. Citizenship 
in the Austrian Republic is not prized as a 
privilege but shouldered as an unavoidable burden, 
since France would not countenance Austrian 
annexation to Germany, while Italy (not to men- 
tion the other Succession States) has steadfastly 
opposed the creation of any sort of Danube 
— to take the Hapsburg Monarchy’s 
place. 


THE FUTURE 

The net result of these factors is that when 
an Austrian statesman like Mgr. Seipel has the 
strength of will and fixity of purpose to try to 
put things straight, he fails for lack of enthusiasm 
in the country. Meanwhile, there is no advantage 
in painting the picture blacker than it is. The 
continued Budget deficit is disturbing but not 
alarming, there are some signs of a mild industrial 
Improvement, and spring is not far off. But 
Suicides in Vienna in the month of January were 
the heaviest on record, a grim kind of index that 
is rather significant. 


YOUNG AUSTRALIA LEAGUE 

We offer a warm welcome to the hundred and 
forty boys who are visiting this country under 
the auspices of the Young Australia League. One 
result of the visit that hardly fails to accrue from 
the sojourn amongst us, even for a short time, of 
these Australian youths is that they will return 


home with their minds widened and with some 
practical knowledge of the land which gave birth, 
if not to their parents, at any rate to their grand- 
parents. If we are to remain an Empire there 
must be a better mutual understanding of one 
another’s daily lives and daily work. We hope 
not only that this visit of Australian boys -will 
be repeated again and again, but that counter 
visits may be made to Australia by the youth of 
this country. And, if we may make a suggestion, 
it is that in the selection of boys the principle 
which obtains in the Duke of York’s Camps 
should be followed so that the mission may be 
representative of all classes and all callings. 


THE SOUTHERN AGAIN 

The Southern Railway has recently been spend- 
ing what must have been a considerable sum of 
money on announcing in the Press what a good 
railway it will shortly become—which is tanta- 
mount to an acknowledgment of what a bad rail- 
way it is. We understand that the management 
has recently appointed a Press representative at a 
large salary. Does Sir Herbert Walker hope thus 
to appease the Press? Or is he a disciple of 
M. Coué, trusting to convince the public by 
persistent repetition of a promise? Surely it 
would be more in the public interest for the 
Southern Railway to apply the money thus 
expended upon publicity enterprises to the less 
spectacular but much more necessary duty of 
cleaning and lighting its railway carriages. 


MR. JOHN LANE 


The death of Mr. John Lane, following on that, 
about three years ago, of his former partner, Mr. 
Elkin Mathews, snaps the last important com- 
mercial link with the literary ‘nineties. We 
refrain from elegiac musings over the Yellow 
Book, which, as a matter of fact, lost nearly all 
its significance after the third number and the not 
too kindly speeded departure of Aubrey Beardsley ; 
and it may be suspected that an enthusiasm which 
embraced not only Davidson and Dowson but 
Stephen Phillips was not very discriminating. 
But Mr. Lane did discover a large number of 
writers really deserving of attention; he did much 
to improve the appearance of books published at 
ordinary prices; and he maintained a standard 
even when his business had grown large and 
highly miscellaneous. He was honourably dis- 
tinguished, too, by his taste and care in the 
illustration of books published by his firm. 


SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS 


The Duke of Northumberland has issued an 
appeal for funds to assist destitute ex-Service men 
in Ireland. The way in which Southern Irish 
Loyalists have been left to their own devices, 
sacrificed on the altar of opportunism, is a dis- 
graceful blot on British honour and a mark of the 
basest ingratitude. If this is the manner in which 
the country repays Irishmen who came to its help 
in adversity, it will be small wonder should no 
Irishman ever lift a finger in her defence again. 
We earnestly commend to our readers the Duke 
of Northumberland’s appeal. Subscriptions 
should be sent .to the Southern Irish Loyalists’ 
Relief Association, 12 Palmer Street, London, 
S.W.1. 
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M. HERRIOT AND HERR 
LUTHER 


AD M. Herriot and Herr Luther conspired 
H over the telephone to give each other mutual 

aid in time of trouble, they could have 
evolved no better scheme than that which, presum- 
ably without premeditation, they put into effect 
last week. M. Herriot, a precariously situated 
Premier of the Left, with a strong instinct for con- 
ciliatory gestures in the international sphere, sud- 
denly came out with a speech stiff enough in tone 
to satisfy the most bellicose French patriot, and 
reaped the almost delirious applause of his hitherto 
severest critics. Herr Luther, a precariously 
situated Chancellor of the Right, with something 
like a mandate to beat the big drum in his 
country’s name, replied to M. Herriot in language 
so moderate and meek as to gain the universal 
approval of the peace-loving elements in his own 
country. The Chancellor was even luckier than 
the Premier. Not only did he obtain the lauds of 
his opponents; he did so apparently without 
annoying his own official supporters. But M. 
Herriot’s twenty-four hours’ triumph very nearly 
ended in disaster. Frightened by the joy with 
which Royalists and ultra-Nationalists hailed the 
Premier’s speech, the Socialists decided to oppose 
a motion for it to be posted in every commune in 
France, as the Chamber is accustomed to order 
when it has been deeply stirred by some rhetorical 
performance. M. Herriot thereupon signified that 
in such a contingency he would resign. He could 
not indeed have remained in office after losing the 
support of the Socialists unless he had meanwhile 
enlisted the aid of the Poincarist Centre, which 
would have meant the end of the definitely Left 
policy for which he stands. For some hours the 
fate of the Government was in the balance. At 
last the warmth of M. Herriot’s protestations, that 
only with their aid would he rule, convinced the 
Socialists that he had not veered completely round 
to a Nationalist standpoint in foreign policy, and 
secured the continuance of their support. 

The anxieties aroused in Germany can hardly 
be so easily put to sleep. The comments of the 
Paris Press perhaps did more than M. Herriot’s 
original words to persuade the Germans that they 
were in the presence of a deplorable relapse into 
‘** Poinkarismus.’’ And indeed when one reads 
an article such as that with which the Temps 
followed up the Premier’s speech such anxiety is 
easy to understand. The Government of the 
Republic had gone as far as it possibly could in 
the effort to attain a durable peace, said this 
authoritative organ. (Natural deduction : If it can- 
not go further in this direction it must go in an- 
other. If methods of conciliation tending to a 
durable peace prove useless we must try other 
methods conducing at least to a temporary settle- 
ment on the basis of our own present predomin- 
ance.) The experiment, continued the Temps, had 
been fraught with danger, but perhaps it had been 
useful. (When you say of a policy that it has per- 
haps been a useful experiment you imply pretty 
bluntly that the experiment has not worked out 
successfully in practice.) In culmination the 
Temps wrote words of such forceful significance 


that we must quote them in the original French: 
‘* Pour |’Europe entiére le danger est toujours dans 
le fait que |’Allemagne reste une puissance de 
proie. C’est ce fait-la qui commande toute lg 
politique de la France.’’ One can understand a 
certain despair creeping into the hearts of peace. 
loving Germans when in such circumstances the 
learn that they and none other are still the 
brigand power of Europe, and that this fact 
dominates all French policy. 


Happily the words of the Temps, however 
weighty, are not those of M. Herriot, and it is 
highly unlikely that he would endorse them. Some 
of his own statements were, however, little less dis- 
concerting, and we cannot but feel a certain sym- 
pathy with the German attitude explained by the 
Chancellor in his Friday speech. The main con- 
tention of this utterance was that whatever details 
M. Herriot may have given of isolated German 
shortcomings in the sphere of disarmament, the 
very figure he adduced showed such shortcomings 
to be unimportant laws in the general scheme of a 
successfully effected disarmament. To this Dr. 
Luther added a most important undertaking and a 
very reasonable request. ‘‘ I can assure you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that the German Government is resolved to 
rectify any defects in the matter of disarmament 
that are brought to its notice by the Allies or 
through other channels. But let us have quickly 
the report in which the Control Commission 
recounts the result of its 1,800 visits.”’ The request 
should be complied with as quickly as possible; 
the long delay in producing this report is doing 
serious harm to the reputation of the Allies, lending 
colour to the suspicion that they have reasons for 
hesitating to produce the document about which 
they have talked so much. On the other hand, 
fulfilment of the promise should be strictly and 
solemnly exacted. But to the request and the pro- 
mise Dr. Luther added a highly pertinent question. 
‘‘Is M. Herriot resolved to evacuate the Northern 
Zone of the Rhineland as soon as Germany has 
rectified such abuses as are brought to her notice?’”’ 
The Frankfurter Zeitung, representing the most 
clear-headed and reasonable section of German 
opinion, predicts woefully that the question can 
only honestly be answered with a ‘‘ No.’’ Inter- 
national Law could find no conceivable justification 
for the continued non-evacuation of the zone when 
Germany had fulfilled her undertakings both as 
regards reparations (as she is doing now) and as 
regards disarmament (as she undertakes to do). 
Unfortunately French politicians, hungry for 
** security,’’ may find the search less difficult. M. 
Herriot seems to argue that the non-ratification of 
the Anglo-American Guarantee Pact of 1919 
absolves France from literal observance of the 
Rhineland Agreement without similarly absolving 
Germany. From such a thesis Britain must 
strongly dissent. But she cannot afford to ignore 
the perfectly genuine apprehensions that drive the 
French to contemplate such conduct. Some means 
of satisfying the French demand for “‘ security ” 
must be found. Whether or no the Geneva Pro- 
tocol in some modified form can hope to fulfil this 
function in a way that will not gravely compromise 
our imperial position is one of the foremost 


problems of foreign policy that confronts us 
to-day. 
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THE TAMBOURINE TOUCH 


HE “‘ Liberal Million Fighting Fund "’ has 

been ‘‘ launched.’’ The atmosphere of 

revivalism in which the launching ceremony 
was performed was characteristic of the worst 
traditions of the party. For them, no worldly 
bottle of champagne to break across the bows of 
the good ship Gladstone; rather the familiar life- 
line of the salvationist hymn. Metaphor was 
somewhat mixed, but we gather that another 
implement employed was the honest spade with 
which to “dig deep”’ ‘ the. foundations ’’ of 
British Liberalism. The party was in missionary 


mood; all the phraseology of the pulpit was. 


employed. In the course of.a moving address, 
Mr. Vivian Phillipps spoke of the great moral 
force of Liberalism ; he appealed, not, as he might 
excusably have done, to the instinct of self- 
defence, but rather to the virtues of ‘‘ self-denial ”’ 
and ‘‘ self-sacrifice.’” The Liberal Press was not 
less uplifted. Its headlines referred to ‘‘ The 
Crucible of Faith ’’ and ‘‘ The Roll of Honour.”’ 
Here was a happy wedding of Providence and 
Mammon. They were appealing for money it is 
true, but in what exalted phrases; money for ‘‘ the 
sinews of war ’’ moreover, but of what a Holy 
War! Gipsy Smith or General Booth could not 
have achieved a finer frenzy. The trumpets 
pealed, the tambourines rattled, the preacher’s 
voice broke upon a note of ecstasy, and behold, 
the Liberal Party marched forth in Alleluia 
Bonnets and the bright armour of self-righteous- 
ness to load their collecting boxes against the next 
election. Was ever a week of self-denial more 
worthy ? 

Thus has the great crusade been begun. Alas, 
that faith’s crucible must be fed by lucre’s filth! 
How must Liberalism’s leaders have felt mortified 
to find themselves compelled to stoop to so 
mundane an expedient. But they offer many 
inducements. There is, for example, the afore- 
mentioned Roll of Honour, on which the names 
of the self-deniers shall be emblazoned. There are 
also to be ‘‘ bazaars, whist drives, social gather- 
ings, competitions,’’ and other original schemes for 
raising funds—all in the true missionary tradition. 
May we here express a hope that the party leaders 
will not in the exuberance of their very natural and 
laudable enthusiasm be tempted into a condona- 
tion of any lottery or sweep-stake scheme as a 
means of helping the cause? Such a step would 
be a betrayal of the principles of the party. Last, 
but not least, there is to be the ‘‘ Flaming Torch 
Campaign,”’ by which the fire of the true faith is 
to be spread abroad. Let none be deterred from 
taking a share in this campaign by any mis- 
conception of its nature. It is not so strenuous 
as it sounds. The Flaming Torch has only a 
Pictorial existence, being, in fact, part of the design 


of a series of stamps, which are to bear the like-. 


ness of a non-commital nude, brandishing aloft 
this symbol of illumination. By this discretion a 
nice balance is preserved between the men’s and 
women’s sections of. the electorate, neither being 
preferred before the other. These stamps are to 
bear such slogans as ‘‘ Liberalism and Widows’ 
Pensions,” and are, we are informed, “‘ specially 
Suitable for putting on the backs of envelopes.’’ 


We note with pleasure that the party evidently. 
does not regard as of ill-omen the opposition with 
which, earlier in its history, its proposals concern- 
ing the sticking on of stamps were met. No 
right-minded citizen could fail to put out his 
tongue in so admirable a cause. On this occasion 
the ritual of adhesion has a more solemn 
significance, akin to the laying on of hands. 
It is a beautiful and homely symbol of a deep 
spiritual truth. Mr. Phillipps was speaking in 
parables. Now a parable, we have been taught, 
is an earthly story with a heavenly meaning. But 
this is a heavenly story. ... 


MIDDLE ARTICLES 


THE WHITEHALL STRIKE 
By A. A. B. 


HE shop-stewards of a small trade union have 
| just been defeated in an impudent attempt 
to make His Majesty’s Government the 
instrument of their cruel tyranny by depriving 
Buckingham Palace, the Law Courts and the 
Whitehall offices of light and warmth. They have 
failed trebly. They did not succeed by withdraw- 
ing their men in depriving the Palace and the 
public offices of light and warmth, the work being 
done, after an hour or two’s delay, by volunteers. 
Lord Peel politely but firmly refused their request 
to dismiss the man who had been expelled from the 
union. And finally, unkindest cut of all, the 
leaders of the six unions involved, so far from 
endorsing the orders of the shop-stewards, reversed 
them; the strikers returned (one supposes gladly) 
to work; and the defaulting member is to be 
allowed three months to pay his arrears, when he 
will once more be received into the benevolent 
bosom of the Electrical Trades Union. 


The principle and methods of the shop-stewards 
and the strikers are thus revealed in all their 
crude barbarity. The Electrical Trades Union, 
though small, is allied with five other unions, and 
we have had some experience of the ease and 
rapidity with which a ‘‘ sympathetic strike”’ is 
engineered. A man falls into arrears with his 
trade union subscription, and must be made an 
example of. He is therefore expelled, or ‘‘ sus- 
pended.’’ He offers to pay up if time be given 
him. But that is not enough: he must stand in 
the pillory of the Labour World for a certain 
period, wageless, and maybe, shelterless. He 
must be hunted as a pariah from pillar to post, 
and no man must employ him. It happened, a 
little unfortunately for the shop-stewards of the 
Electrical Trades Union, that the delinquent was 
employed by the Office of Works, and that not- 
withstanding pickets at Buckingham Palace and 
in Whitehall he audaciously refused to resign his 
job. Obviously the Commissioner of Works, a 
Cabinet Minister by the way, must avenge the 
dignity and enforce the authority of the Trade 
Union officials by dismissing the culprit. Again 
unfortunately for the shop-stewards, the Minister 
explained that the Government did not, and would 
not, discriminate between unionists and non- 
unionists in engaging or dismissing employees, 
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and had no concern with the domestic affairs of 
trade unions. And so with a whiff of grape-shot 
from Lord Peel shop-stewards and strikers vanish 
—for the time. 


Lucky indeed it was that Rew, who asserted 
an Englishman’s elementary right to work where 
he pleases, was inthe employ of the Government. A 
private employer might have dismissed him from 
fear of trouble and pecuniary loss. Fortunate 
also it was for the community that the present 
Government had to meet this trouble. Is it not 
almost certain that a Socialist Government, which 
was afraid to prosecute Campbell, would have 
sacrificed Rew to the shop-stewards? A _ public 
and official imprimatur would thus have been set 
on a tyranny as degrading, as brutal, and as 
selfish as has ever been attempted in a civilized 
polity, at least in the western world. The 
degradation of the Government and the citizens 
of a country like Britain being under the orders 
of a handful of agitators and foremen representing 
at the most an eighth of the population—in an 
actual strike far less—is palpable enough, and 
illustrates the cowardice of the House of Com- 
mons. The brutality of the unions in their 
method of punishing any assertor of individual 
liberty is a matter of daily proof. But the most 
salient feature of the modern strike is its supreme 
selfishness, as the Dean of Durham had the 
courage to tell a working-class audience, and was 
cheered for doing so. Perish our export trade! 
Starve and freeze our fellow-countrymen, their 
wives and children, until we, the strikers, boiler- 
makers, colliers, dock-labourers, or railwaymen, 
as the case may be, have got a few more shillings 
for a few less hours’ work! And then people 
wonder why it is that food, clothes, fuel, and 
locomotion grow daily dearer. 


How is society to throw off this yoke? A 
certain number of people, by no means Socialists 
all of them, exclaim in despair, ‘‘ Hand over all 
public utility services, coal mines, railways, water 
and lighting companies to the Government. That 
would at least secure us against sudden depriva- 
tion of the necessaries of life because an employee 
had been dismissed.’’ This counsel is not with- 
out its attractions, the greatest being that modern 
fetish, Security. But the overvailing objection 
is that it is impracticable. Apart from the fact 
that the war proved the management of trades 
by Government officials to be incompetent, cor- 
rupt and costly, how are you to draw the line 
between industries that are of national importance, 
i.e., of public utility, and those which are not? 
Luxury trades are easily ruled out; but are not 
the textile, cotton and woollen trades, and ship- 
building, and the growing of corn, of public 
utility? The nationalization of all the leading 
industries is the dream of pedants and fanatics, 
and never will be realized. Besides, after the 
result of the tussle between the Office of Works 
and the E.T.U., I doubt whether the trade unions 
will be so keen on nationalization as they were. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas as their master might turn out 
to be a different person from Mr. J. H. Thomas 
as their servant. 


It will be interesting to watch the impending 
struggle between the railway companies, fortified 
by amalgamation and the payment of Govern- 
ment war indemnities, and the National Union of 


Railwaymen. The employees of sheltered indus. 
tries were spoiled during the war, when anything 
they asked had to be given. But since the war 
employers have taken heart of grace, and have 
been reckoning up their resources. There haye 
been several unsuccessful strikes lately, and the 
railwaymen are ‘‘up against it.’’ The N.U.R, 
and the Railway Clerks’ Association have made 
demands for higher wages and shorter hours 
which would cost the companies, so their 
managers say, 45 millions a year, in face of the 
fact that their wage-bill is 155 per cent. higher 
than the pre-war figure. If the demands were 
conceded, the wage-bill of the companies would 
be 250 per cent. higher than it was before the 
war, an increase that could only be met by much 
higher charges for passengers and luggage. The 
railway companies have not only met the demands 
of the N.U.R. Executive by a point-blank refusal, 
but have announced the necessity of reducing 
wages and increasing hours in certain places in 
order to save some four or five millions a year! 
So true it is that the better is the enemy of the 
good. 

The civil war. between the trade unions and the 
rest of the community dates from the Trades 
Disputes Act, passed in 1906 by the Liberals, who 
are always prating about liberty and equality. 
The peaceful picketing clause of that Act was 
simply the legalizing of the intimidation of an 
individual by his fellows, and was the most 
serious infringement of. personal liberty since the 
days of the Stuarts. The rest of the Act made 
the trade unions into a privileged class above the 
arm of the law in the conduct of their disputes 
with their employers. By the statute and com- 
mon law of this country a member or servant of 
a corporate body, acting under the orders of his 
superiors, is the agent of that corporation, which 
is thereby liable for any breaches of contract or 
damage to persons or to property which he, the 
agent, may commit. Before the Act of 1906 
trade unions were constantly being sued for 
damages (whether in contract or tort) committed 
by their members, and the trade union funds had 
to meet the costs of an adverse verdict. But the 
Liberal Party, with, it must be admitted, some 
assistance from the Conservatives, relieved the 
trade unions of all liability for the acts of its 
members during an industrial dispute. Has not 
the experience of recent years convinced Parlia- 
ment that the trade unions have abused the 
privileges conferred upon them, and that there- 
fore they should be made liable to the same laws 
as other corporations? All the measures passed 
during the last half-century to protect collective 
bargaining have been based on the assumption 
that the bargainers would be subject on both sides 
to the same liability for their conduct. 


FORTHCOMING PLAYS 


New Tueatre. ‘Carnival.’ On Saturday, February 7, and 
subsequently. 
Atpwycu Tieatre. Repertory Players in ‘The Broken Thread.’ 


On Sunday, February 8. 


Recent Tueatre.—Fellowship of Players in ‘Henry the Fourth,’ 
Part II. On Sunday, February 8. 


Q Tueatre. ‘Fraud.’ On Monday, February 9. 


EveryMan Tuearre, ‘Yvelle.’ On Tuesday, February 10. 


Century Tuzatre. Lena Ashwell Players in ‘A Family Man.’ 
On Thursday, February 12. 
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MEN. OF RENOWN 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 
Street, Covent Garden, my casual glance 


was arrested by a colour ptint of no less a 
person than Tom Spring. Stopping before it, I 


Pisses, ¢ the Sporting Gallery in King 


an aloud:. ‘‘ Hail to thee, Tom of Bedford! ”’ | 


but thereafter my memory became confused, and I 
preferred silence to misquotation. But what a 

ge it is, now I have it beforeme! ‘* Hail to 
thee, Tom of Bedford, or by whatever name it 
may please thee to be called, Spring or Winter. 
Hail to thee, six foot Englishman of the brown eye, 
worthy to have carried a six foot bow at Flodden, 
where England’s yeomen triumphed over Scot- 
land’s king, his clans and chivalry. Hail to thee, 
last of England’s bruisers, after all the many 
victories which thou hast achieved—true English 
victories, unbought by yellow gold.’’ I wish I 
had a pen that were even the faintest echo of 
Borrow’s to give the full honours of rhetoric to 
the exhibition which I found inside the Sporting 
Gallery. How I would set it rampaging over the 
page, about that great, black, leather collar 
with its silver plate and the inscription : 

I am Tom Sayer’s Dog. 
Whose Dog are You? 

There is lofty pride. I believe that famous 
mastiff would not have changed places with the 
greatest racehorse in the world; I am certain he 
would have sniffed at. Dr. Grace’s dog, if.Dr. 
Grace had a dog. I think I agree with that 
mastiff, whose stone effigy lay faithful beneath his 


master’s medallion on the monument in High- | 


gate Cemetery, that boxing is the greatest sport. 
What name is there from the annals of football or 
cricket, of hunting or shooting, or—heaven help 
it—golf, to conjure against those of Tom Sayers, 
and Cribb and Spring and Jem Belcher, and 
“Brave Jack Broughton,’’ of whom the Public 
Advertiser wrote when he died: ‘‘ What his 
genius could not accomplish it is vain for human 
abilities to attempt ”’ ? 

Such a fervour of enthusiastic reminiscences 
from the records of old fights, from ‘ Pugilistica ’ 
and ‘ Boxiana ’ and from all the splendid books 
of the prize ring that make the dearest and 
shabbiest corner of my library, does this exhibi- 
tion revive in me, that I believe I could let loose 
# spate of quotations that would be the envy of 
Montaigne. They would be so much fitter than 
my pen to bring before you the men of renown. 
But there are their portraits in King Street. 
There, done in oils to the life, are Dandiacal 
Gentleman Jackson and Jem Belcher, ‘‘ the 
mighty one,’’ champion of England at seventeen 
years of age (and there are those who make much 
of Pitt being Prime Minister at twenty-four); 
there, in prints, good, bad, and indifferent, are 
Deaf Burke, one of the most lovable of men, who 
died of ‘‘ creaming sillery, lobster salads, devilled 
biscuits, ditto kidneys, and a deluge of meaner 
liquors”; Tom Cribb, of ‘‘ the huge massive 
figure, and face wonderfully like that of a lion ”; 
Bendigo, who ‘took to teetotalism and the white 
choker of a dissenting preacher; Tom Molineux, 
the black, and that other black, Bill Richmond, 
and so many more. And there, too, are prints of 


_ that the glorious age of prize fighting is over, and 
‘that it is fallen on decadent days. 


‘and Jem Mace not yet born, nor Bob Fitz- 


Jimmy Driscoll. 
_England’s bruisers forsooth ! 


: garishness about contemporary fame that time 


be allowed to usurp the whole heart. 


_the Ring than Jimmy Wilde? And elsewhere in 


_a keener fighting spirit than that of Ted Kid 


the fights; Molineux and Cribb, Jack Randall 
and Belasco, ‘‘ Randall—the terrible Randall,’ 
Randall the Nonpareil to whom John Hamilton 
Reynolds the friend of that handy ‘ miller,’’ 
John Keats, wrote his sonnet; Tom Johnson and 
Isaac Perrins, little Tom against six feet two and 
seventeen stone of Isaac, Richard Humphries and 
Dan Mendoza the Jew, Tom Spring and Jack 
Langan. But I have said enough. here is no 
reader who has the least lore of the ring in him, 
who has not long ago put on his hat and set off 
for Covent Garden. 

But it has ever been a sentiment of The Fancy 


Borrow said 
so when Tom Sayers was a baby of two years, 


Simmons nor Peter Jackson nor Jimmy Wilde nor 
Tom of Bedford the last of 
Glamour shines 
more happily over the past, I suppose; there is a 


alone can mellow. But the days when Byron 
and his master, Gentleman Jackson, pasted news- 
paper cuttings and portraits that had to do w: 
pugilism on that screen at King Street, must not 
There, in 
that same glass case of the mastiff’s collar, are the 
gloves with which Jimmy Wilde met Pal Moore 
in 1918. Surely this souvenir does no disgrace 
to the mastiff or his master, for what man can we 
say was ever worthier the traditions or genius of 


the exhibition are drawings by Mr. Bateman, Mr. 
Belcher, Mr. Bohun Lynch, and others to remind 
us of certain glories of to-day and the recent past. 

But as a better corrective still, perhaps, there is 
the Pathé film being shown this week at the 
Tivoli, ‘ Great Moments in Big Fights.’ What- 
ever a film may lose, by its silent unreality, of the 
true quality of a fight, it can at least remind us, 
those of us who were happy enough to be present, 
of certain fights that our children will envy us the 
sight of, as passionately as I envied a broken 
down old gardener who charmed my young ears 
with the story of Sayers and Heenan. It is well 
to be reminded, for example, that even poor Joe 
Beckett had his moment. Few of us came away 
from the Albert Hall on that wonderful night in 
October, 1922, without feeling that he had justified 
his title, at least, to pluck and endurance. There 
was another occasion, lasting just fifteen seconds, 
less glorious for England, it is true. But cannot 
we be cosmopolitan enough to hold Carpentier in 
our hearts? I think so. I judge by his reception 
when we first saw him after the disastrous Siki 
affair, that we have done so. Indeed, this film 
demands cosmopolitanism if we are to bear the 
fall of Jimmy Wilde. But, who can say that any 
of those men of other days could have displayed 
more skill than Billy Wells or Roland Todd, or 


Lewis? 

Alas, that we cannot see the action of that great 
master, so .recently become a memory; fim 
Driscoll. Surely his name will carry our genera- 
tion proudly down the ages as not altogether 
unworthy of the old spacious days. We have our 
men of renown. .Borrow may rest happy, for ‘‘ a 
spark of.the old religion, of which they were the 
priests, still lingers in the breasts of Englishmen.” 
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FORGOTTEN SATURDAYS 
By JAMES AGATE 


UMMAGING in the lumber-room yester- 

day I came across an old and dusty parcel, 

which, being undone, discovered again the 
world as it was presented to me at twenty-three. 
In plain English, the parcel contained numbers of 
the SaturDAY Review for the year 1900. 

The thing which strikes me first is the advertise- 
ments. That defunct periodical, the King, 
proclaims its enterprise in showing photographs 
of ‘‘ actual incidents in the war,”’ including Buller 
at Colenso, Methuen at Modder River, Gatacre at 
Queenstown, and French at Rensburg. In March 
Messrs. Harmsworth announce the “patriotic 
publication,’’ ‘ With the Flag to Pretoria,’ which, 
when complete, is to make in its handsome cover 
‘the most charming memento of the last year of 
the century.’’ Should we to-day use that adjec- 
tive in connection with Cologne? War must have 
remained sportive so recently as five lustres ago. 
Alas, that the days of international jousting are 
no more! On June 2 the principal leader begins : 
‘The difficulties of the war have been great, the 
difficulties of the peace will be greater.’”’ But we 
are now tired of both topics, and I turn to 
other advertisements. One publisher advises us, 
“‘When Weary With War Worry,”’ to turn to his 
interesting novels. First on the list is ‘ Shams,’ 
a Brilliant Society Novel, By ******? The 
publisher’s puff is ‘‘ Boycotted but Clever,’’ and 
the Christian World is quoted approvingly as 
saying: ‘‘A pungent, cleverly written, and alto- 
gether out of the common rut Society novel. The 
author unsparingly exposes the ‘ little ways’ of 
smart people. ... Every sane reader will wish 
the author success in his efforts to expose hollow- 
ness and rottenness.’”’ Another journal antici- 
pates something ‘‘ wrong-headed, sensual and 
Corellian,’’ and is not disappointed. Where are 
the exposures of yesteryear? Why, with us 
again, of course. Are not three of the most suc- 
cessful of modern comedies devoted to Society’s 
“little ways’’?  Spring-cleaning is an annual 
affair, and the author as charwoman endures. 

The year 1900 was responsible, among other 
things, for Mr. Tree’s majestical revival of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Let us see what 
Max has to say about it. He calls the play “ idly 
woven,”’ and would be unwilling to exchange this 
chaplet of wild flowers for the most gorgeous of 
the poet’s brocades. The clowns and the lovers 
may be done ill without spoiling the play, he 
thinks, but the scenes of the fairies must be done 
well. There must be the illusion of fairies, etc., 
etc. Is there not here a counsel of perfection? 
For myself I do not believe that the fairies can 
ever be done at all, and that when you go to see 
this play in the theatre you must be content to 
leave Puck at home. And as the lovers make up 


the most boring quartet in all the poet’s works, . 


including ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ there remains 
for me none but the clowns. But Max will not 
have it so. After complaining that Fuseli’s big 
fairies, in the painting of ‘ Titania and Bottom,’ 
resemble pupil-teachers, and his little fairies’ 
freaks in a dime-museum, while Titania looks 
merely improper, he goes on to declare that Miss 
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Julia Neilson is the King of the Fairies, and not 
her handsome self. .Nor does Titania’ strike him 
as being Mrs, Tree. The one immortal who dis. 
concerts him is Puck, impersonated by Miss Louie 
Freear. He is glad, as always, to see Miss Freear, 
but her presence entails the absence of his boyish 
friend. Mr. Robert Buchanan in these pages once 
declared himself to be a fairy, and’ Max thinks he 
would have played the part better than Miss 
Freear. . . . I wonder what this exquisite sprite 
would think of Mr. Dean’s efforts in this line, 
Would he agree with me in deeming Miss 
Ffranggon Davies alone to have the true quality? 
She is small, but she is still a fairy who has grown 
to fairy-woman’s estate. Surely Mr. Robert 
Harris’s Oberon is no meet husband for her, being 
no King but only the most charming of boy 
princes? When he grows up will he not belong 
to a race of greater stature? Mr. Petrie, too, is 
a shaggy delight, but is that delight Puck? I 
trow not. Max is illuded by his brother’s wood, 
because he does not notice Mr. Hawes Craven 
lurking in the bosky shadows of the trees. But 
would he be deceived by the forest of our Dean, 
whose rocky flooring bears Mr. Harris’s signature 
on. every protuberance ? 

Opera in 1900 comes in for good slashing 
criticism at the hands of J. F. R. On a day in 
May he hears ‘ La Bohéme’ for the second time, 
and begs to testify that greater rubbish was never 
written. The story is silly; every character in it 
is a fool; and the music is a stream of thin 
brackish Italian stuff. ‘‘ If Melba only knew how 
she looked in it, she would never sing it again.” 
To think that the power to see herself as Mr. 
Runciman saw her was to be denied this artist 
for another quarter of a century! Calvé, too, 
catches it hot. She insists upon playing 
Marguerite to the Faust of Mr. Saleza, and, inci- 
dentally, upon doing all the courting. So much 
more male is the great Emma that, logically, it 
is poor Mr. Saleza who ought to come to grief 
and die on that prison mattress. Have critical 
manners changed? None can outvie me in 
admiration of the SATURDAY’S reigning critics of 
music and the drama. Mr. Hussey’s stiletto and 
Mr. Brown’s rapier are needle-sharp; but I find 
in the very skilfulness of their use a certain dislike 
of the bludgeon. About this period the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre put on a triple bill,. composed of 
Mr. Martin Harvey in ‘ Rouget de I’Isle’ and ‘ Ib 
and Little Christina,’ and concluding with ‘A 
Pantomime Rehearsal.’ ‘ays the critic: ‘* Mr. 
Harvey does not appear . the last item. He 
should. It would do him a world of good.’’ Now 
the actor does not exist who can get sentimental 
slush past Mr. Brown, but I doubt whether he 
would poleaxe solemn Mr. Tearle with quite so 
stunning an implication. Not that SaTurRDAY 
reviewers were ever deficient in courteous 
despatch. I find a capital example of the art in 
a sermon preached by Mr. D. S. MacColl from 
a text by Ben Jonson; ‘‘ It is only the disease of 
the unskilful to think rude things greater than 
polished.”” Mr. MacColl has been tothe Academy, 
where he found two rude masterpieces by Sargent 
and some paintings by two little masters in polish. 
Of Sargent he finely says: ‘‘ With no painter 
does the pendulum of liking and disliking oscillate 


so violently about a fixed centre of respect for his 


power.’’ But I am not concerned here with the 
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SATURDAY’S praise, but with its pinking. And 
it is with joy that I read: ** Sir L. Alma Tadema’s 

art gives us a collection of things interesting and 
agreeable in themselves to look at; there is. besides 
this the skilful copying to admire and the neat 
finish. It is really remarkable how much pleasure 
this curious art sometimes gives.’’ This is the 
coup de grace administered with the. utmost 
gracefulness. 

“But twenty-five years ago slashing was in 
greater favour then it is to-day. I well remember 
how a review of « book by an alleged comic 
writer headed ‘ Drivel’s. Dregs’ gave me three 
glad hours, and it seemed not an hour of Mr. 
Swinburne’ s supreme and supernal joy. Then 
there is that Miss Betham-Edwards,' who has pub- 
lished her ‘ Anglo-French Reminiscences.’ The 
review, running to two columns and a half, is 
headed ‘Memories to be Forgotten.’ That hap- 
less lady meets two celebrities only, Hugo and 
Gambetta, and has nothing to say of either. 
Instead she descants at length upon a friend who 
could write sentimental invitations to breakfast. 
‘Amie, les matinées parmi nos roses sont si 
fraiches, si belles! Toute la maisonnée et le 
chocolat vous attendront demain au jardin a huit 
heures.”’ 


But the general as well as the particular comes in 
for severe castigation. The “‘ artistic tempera- 
ment ’’—backwash of the ’nineties—is still much 
in vogue, and some pretty fun is poked at “‘ the 
petty architect who dabbles in designing and lives 
by jerry-building, the Post Office clerk who 
dabbles in reciting and lives by re-directing letters, 
the linen-draper’s assistant from the northern 
town who dabbles in verse and lives by inferior 
criticism.’”” Who, I wonder in vain, is the poet 
from the northern town? Never, be it remarked, 
haye Wigan, Darwen and Blackburn been popular 
with metropolitans. 


- It is interesting to find a - note on binant s stand- 
ing in 1900. The o¢casion is the issue of the third 


volume of Mr. Murray’ s luxurious edition “‘ with 


its pretty binding.’’ Matthew Arnold’s selections 
are held to be an attempt to sample the ocean with 
a tea-cup. and it is claimed that if Byron is to be 
read at.all he. must. be read in bulk. He is ** the 
poet of the unliterary.”,—as any random dip into 
his pages must show—and ‘“‘ after all it is in his 
letters and in -his prose that. Bvron was un- 
approachably great.’’ «Stephen Phillips, a: poet 
whose stock to-day is low indeed, is taken to task 
for bathing his’ soul in old, unhappv, far-off 
things. He is’ advised that ‘to be a great poet a 
singer must take the things of to-day and assign 
them to their places in Cosmic development. And 
he is adjyred to grapple with the Tube, A.B.C. 
restaurants, Whitechapel High Street, Olympia, 
Parliament, mutoscopes—what are these ?—street- 
women, and Hampstead artistic nibbling.. His 
Giovanni must be a General off.to South Africa, 
with Francesco left solitary in Grosvenor Square 
and Paolo a hunting Squire.. ‘Sound advice, only, 
Phillips wasn’t the:-man. 

Mv ‘space is running out, and I car only add 
that in the matter of ‘cricket ‘the SaTURDAY 
approved the introduction of six balls'to'the over, 
and congratulated’ Mr. ‘Warner on an ‘excellent 
book. Plum had at that date played 
and written Cricket in n Many Climes.’ 


THE THEATRE 
THE SINS OF SOCIETY 


By Ivor Brown 
String Cleaning. By Frederick Lonsdale. The St. Martin’s 
heatre. 
‘ PRING CLEANING ’ has beer. received 

S with an out-pouring. of superl.:ives that 

leave me puzzled. With anyone who says 
that this piece is neat and witty on purely artificial 
lines, I heartily agree. It is an extremety com- 
petent entertainment for the well-dined. As a 
trifle it will easily pass, being acted most 
judiciously. But since it invites comparison with 
‘ Our Betters’ and ‘ The Vortex,’ I can only 
match it unfavourably with its predecessors. Mr. 
Maugham’s piece was the first and the gayest in 
this field, and Mr. Coward’s piece had far more 
drive. ‘ The Vortex,’ too, had psychological con- 
sistency; the people were extreme types, but they 
were extreme with probability. Here are the same 
types, but there is little or no plausibility in the 
action. The trimmings are admirable, but the 
substance is nonsensical. 

Mr. Richard Sones writes novels, and apparently 
writes them sufficiently badly to live in consider- 
able luxury. (He is too young to furnish his 
house and stock his cellar thus lavishly by honest 
composition, which is only rewarded when age or 
death have made enjoyment of the reward im- 
possible.) None the less, he feels a certain 
financial strain as well as emotional disgust when 
his wife, Margaret, begins to pack her tasteful 
drawing-room and his sumptuous dining-room 
with the apes and peacocks of the vicious circle. 
Young epicenes pay only in epigram for their con- 
sumption of his absinthe, and Mr. Ernest Steele, 


who, unlike Messalina, does not tire of adultery 


because it is so easy, plainly wants his wife as well 
as his victuals. Act II shows the vicious circle in 
full spin. It is my personal impression, caused 
perhaps by excess of play-going, that the sons and 
daughters of Belial are becoming bores. For my 
own part, I would much sooner have a play about 
a bus-conductor (to be played, I insist, by Mr. 
Tubby Edlin). But it is not fair criticism to blame 
the cook’s omelette for not being a chop. So I 
swallow my reluctance to be amused by the 
repeated portraiture of London’s degenerate hand- 


ful, and willingly admit that the parade of the 


** funnies ’’ provides its fun. 

And then what? Margaret Sones has her 
travelling circus of pets and perverts assembled at 
her dining-table. There are two empty places, for 
Richard has told the butler that he will attend his 
own company and bring a guest. In he walks 
with a woman from the street; from the way she 
is dressed one would think that he had gone to 
some provincial high-street to find her. But let 
that pass. - His purpose is to stagger the company 
by introducing them to a professional in that walk 
of life in which they are the amateurs.’ The com- 
pany rises like.a pack of outraged suburbans, Of 
course, they could have made Richard look com- 
pletely ridiculous by simply accepting the situation 
and proceeding to dine. And if they were the 


gay, cynical, stick-at-nothing folk that they are 
shown to be in the first act, this is exactly what 
they would have done. Their frenzied efforts to 
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escape give Richard his chance to behave like a 
hero in raelodrama, lock the doors, and harangue 
them with mighty speech. When they have been 
permitted to depart the prostitute, instead of tak- 
ing her money and thanking Providence for a light 
evening’s work, takes up the réle of raisonneuse 
and gives advice on domestic harmony. Richard, 
meanwhile, has gone off to his club and Mr. Steele 
is to stay with Margaret. The prostitute there- 
upon sends a secret telephone message to the club 
in order to bring Richard back for the benefit of 
Act ITI. Let those believe in all this who can. 


Margaret, meanwhile, is awakening to the 
prospect of life with Steele; and Steele is realizing 
that, if he is not careful, he may have to marry a 
woman instead of seducing her. Accordingly, 
when Richard returns Steele starts to back out; 
this he does in a scene of the most adroit comedy, 
and he does it so successfully that no sooner has 
he left the house than Margaret and Richard are 
re-united. The outbreak of peace has been as 
sudden as it is unnatural. Moreover, the ending 
has all the melodramatic qualities. | Virtuous 
husband has recovered his tempted wife unsullied 
and vice has been driven from the doors. Having 
had the pleasure of playing Peeping Tom at the 
perverts and prostitutes, the British public car 
end up with the moral satisfaction of gazing on a 
Happy English Home. Our modern comedy of 
manners certainly knows how to make the best of 
both worlds. 


The way of the Restoration men seems to me 
preferable. They paraded their apes and peacocks 
and made the most of the promenade; having 
made good business out of bad morals they did 
not turn round and become scolding moralists. 
Their detached cynicism was absolute, and hence 
their work has a unity of tone and style which is 
wanting in the similar work of to-day. Decent 
people have no opinion of the journalism that 
rakes the courts for filth with professions of the 
highest moral purpose, and they hold that the 
occupation of showing off the loathesome under 
pretence of showing it up is one of the most dis- 
gusting aspects of modern humbug. I do not 
say that Mr. Lonsdale is doing that in this play; 
but I do say that the type of piece in which May- 
fair’s vicious cifcle is fitst set whirling for our 
entertainment and then stopped short for our 
edification must have a serious artistic flaw. Good 
plays cannot be written in two moods, and ‘ Spring 
Cleaning’ is marred bv this dualism. If Mr. 
Lonsdale wants to be taken seriously as a scourge 
of vice he must make his story credible and his 
characters conform to some sort of plausibility. 
If on the other hand, he merelv wants to write an 
airy, artificial trifle about the Froths and Pliants 
of our day. he should be as consistently detached 
and cynical as the Restoration dramatists them- 
selves. And this he could manage very well. For 
the surface polish of ‘ Spring Cleaning ’ is beyond 
reproach and reveals a genuine mastery of touch- 
and-go dialogue. 


This polish is perfectly sustained by Mr. Dean’s 
production and by the highly intelligent choice of 
cast that. always. prevails at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre. The most interesting. member ‘of the 
sinners’ circus was. Mr. Ronald Squire’s presenta- 
tion of Steele; in quiet effrontery and casual turn 
of wit this performance was the perfection of ease. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM: A 
SUGGESTION 


[FRom A CORRESPONDENT] 


HE Parliament Act virtually introduced Single- 
Chamber Government into this. country. True, 
the authors of that Act disclaimed any such 

intention, and pledged themselves, as “‘ a debt of 

honour,” to restore a reconstituted Second Chamber to 
its due place in the constitution; but the conflict of 
opinion on the matter was so great that they were glad 
to postpone it. Then came the war, since when the 
only event worth discussing in this connection has been 
the publication of the proposals of the Bryce Confer- 
ence of 1918. That wretched conference ‘ recom- 
mended” (but not unanimously) that, roughly, two- 
thirds of the Second Chamber should be elected by the 

House of Commons voting in groups corresponding to 

certain large territorial areas, such as Yorkshire, the 

East Midlands, etc., and the remaining third by a 

Joint Committee of both Houses. But its proposals 

as a whole were artificial and unpractical. It proposed, 

for instance, to set up no less than three distinct Joint 

Committees, and there was ground for fear lest the 

practical result of its scheme might be to transfer the 

real power of Parliament to one or more of these 
bodies. The net result was to divide opinion still 
further, and to befog the whole issue. 

At the present time one may distinguish three fairly 
common points of view—those of the abolitionist, of 
the constitutional safeguard-seeker, /and of the 
panegyrist—and all of which seem to me short-sighted. 
I suggest that in this matter of the reform of the 
House of Lords we have to our hands a tremendous 
instrument of the most far-sighted Iniperial policy. 

We have now recognized the great Dominions as 
‘* sister nations”; they are independent in almost 
everything but name; and the Empire has thus largely 
become a mere loose confederation of states, a glorified 
entente. That, as Seeley has observed, is ‘‘a very 
common blunder in State-building,” and if we take no 
steps to eStablish a closer bond, we shall share the 
inevitable fate of loose confederacies. But, it will be 
said, Dominion sentiment is éftirely against any form 
of Empire Parliament, and were such set up the 
Dominion Parliaments would very jealously preserve 
their right to endorse or -reject its enactments at their 
will. They intend to retain their nationhood. Pre- 
cisely ; and that is where the reform of our own Second 
Chamber affords a great opportunity. We should aim 
at making it, by degrees. an Imperial Senate, which 
would gradually awaken their esteem and attract their 
active respect. which the present Imperial Conference 
is steadily losing. Bearing in mind the principle that 
the backward races of the Empire need less representa- 
tion in our central legislature since legs of our legisla- 
tion affects them and since thev contribute less to the 
Empire services. we should boldly make representation 
in ‘the Imoverial Senate depend on population—one 
representative per million white people, and per ten 
million of other races, perhaps, or in whatever ratio 
is found convenient. 

This would be a far more sweeping measure than. the 
modest proposal for the inclusion of sixtv, Imperial 
representatives recently put forward by Sir Tohn Ross, 
but I believe it to be a practicable one. It could be 
arranged that the English mémbers should sit as a 
Committee of ‘the Senate to deal with exclusivelv 
domestic legislation, sich as housing. In imperial 
matters I would boldly givé to the Senate the 
right ‘to amend or reject all-legislation, including even 
financial legislation, subject to the qualification that it 
should not have power to increase any tax without the 
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concurrenée of the ‘House of Commons. At first, no 
doubt, the Dominions would be suspicious, but gradu- 


ally and eventually both our own House of Commons. 


and the Dominion Parliaments might be expected to 
entrust certain definitely limited funds or sources of 
revenue earmarked for Imperial services to the control 
or joint control of the Senate. In this way the 
Dominions would be actively and far more closely 
associated with the government and policy of the 
Empire; they would, moreover, be progressively asso- 
ciated with the administration of the Crown Colonies 
(otherwise a certain source of trouble in the distant 
future when the Dominions become great manufactur- 
ing countries needing markets) ; yet the rigidity of an 
Empire Parliament with a written constitution would 
be avoided. In a rigid constitution, there would have 
to be a rule as to whether a Prime Minister of England 
who had still a majority in his local Parliament, but 
was defeated in the Imperial one, or vice versa, should 
resign from both. Under this schéme, since in any 
case he need not have a majority in a Second. Chamber, 
the question does not arise, This absence of rigidity 
alone affords a prospect that a House of Lords reformed 
on these lines might display the organic growth and 
continuous flexible adjustment to changing conditions 
which we like to think of as the most typical character- 
istics of British institutions. 

Three principles in the constitution of a Second 
Chamber, on which the Bryce Conference laid great 
emphasis, might be applied in the election of the mem- 
bers for each Dominion, namely : (1) That it should be 
filled with ‘‘ the largest available number of capable 


and experienced men whose presence would win fof it, 


that kind of authority which comes from personalemin- 
ence ” 
sive and most fully responsible to public opinion, draw- 
ing its strength from the fact that it had been popularly 
elected”; and (3) that continuity with the existing 
House of Lords should be preserved. In the case” of 
Britain I would suggest the inclusion of at least one 
representative of each of the great professions; the 
election of a certain number of members by the pre- 
sent House of Lords, which by almost universal consent 
contains a great number of able and eminent men; 
and the election of all the remainder (a substantial 
majority) by city, borough, and county councillors 
grouped in very large areas. The objection urged in 
the Bryce ‘‘ report " that this would tend to introduce 
national party politics into local government elections 
has less force now that the introduction has, in fact, 
to a great extent taken place, and it is in any case 
far less applicable to the kind of Senate here sug- 
gested. What strength and stability the reformed 
House of Lords should derive from this intimate asso- 
ciation with locel government may be gathered from 
the startling fact that although the conduct of the 
Poplar Guardians has been condemned in the strongest 


terms all over England for several years, even the 


House of Commons has not dared to run the risk of 
appearing by interference with Poplar to threaten the 
general structure of local government. Such an 
intimate association with local government would also 
help to continue the tradition by which the House of 
Lords derives a substantial measure of power from the 
enormous focal influence and prestige of its members 
throughout the country. 

In dealing with a bodv so distinguished for its 
natriotism and public spirit as the present House of 
Lords, it mav be worth noting that the opposition of 
that bodv to its own further dismemberment may be 
expected to be least formidable if the ‘‘ disruntive ” 
proposal is designed to promote the functional unity. 
and through it the cohesion and strength of the Empire. 


to the SaturDAY REVIEW who experience 
any difficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the paper 
are reauested to communicate with the Publisher, o 
King Street, London, W.C.2, giving full particulars. 


; (2) That it should be ‘‘ most quickly respon- 


‘upon the policy. of the Government. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 


expression ih these columas of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although: he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more “likely to be published than long 
ond anonymous communications, — 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the fitst post on Weqnesday. 


CAN THE’ LIBERAL PARTY SURVIVE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—As a Liberal I welcome your editorial com- 
ments upon Commander Kenworthy’s article in your 
last issue. The result of the recent General Election 
has-been to sweep away the three-party chaos in which 
British politics have been submerged since the Carlton 
Club vote, and to restore a healthy two-party system, in 
which the party representing the majority of the elec- 
torate can establish a stable Government. This result 
was attained because the Conservative Party had the 
sense. to fling away the tattered rags of reaction and 
adopt the substance of a true Liberal policy, while the 


‘Liberal Party continued to cling only to the shadow 


of its glorious past. The Liberal Party stood still, 
oblivious to the fact that during the last decade the 
whole atmosphere of our politics has changed and a 
new era has been born. The so-called Conservative 
Party was awake to the new. conditions, arrayed itself 
in up-to-date garments, and set out gaily on the for- 
ward path with a definite Social programme, and, in 
fact, became the true Progressive Party.. The Liberal 
Party, preferring as it does to-day outworn shibboleths 
to practical politics and progressive action, has 
(mirabile dictu!) occupied the reactionary camp which 
Conservatives have so recently left behind them. 
Naturally, therefore, all practical Liberals who realize 
that the preservation and application of Liberal prin- 
ciples is a more urgent need than the preservation of 
any party, however ancient, have followed the states- 
mantike lead. of the greatest of the Liberal leaders, Mr. 


‘Winston Churchill, in co-operating with the present 


Government. 


You are -right, ‘sir, you say that ‘‘ Liberalism 
as a distinct party,/though not as a principle,” will dis- 
appear. We hav¢ discovered by the experience of the 
last two years,*that majority rule in this country 
demands a two;party system; and all intelligent citizens 
know that reaction leads inevitably to revolution. No 
party can hope to stand successfully against the grow- 
ing Socialist Party unless, in addition to the great 
Tory traditions upon which it is based, its policy is 
inspired by enlightened Liberal principles. The exist- 
ing Tory-Democratic-Liberal-Imperialist Government is, 
at present, inspired by such principles. It seems to me 
that the course for true Liberals to adopt in the future 
is not that advocated by Commander Kenworthy, who 
would like to see new life in the corpse of the extinct 
party, but to co-operate with enlightened Tories and. 
by doing so, continue to bring Liberal principles to bear 
If. Liberals. bold 
aloof the Tories will inevitably drift into reaction again - 
if Liberals do their duty lovallv such a disaster w*!! 
be rendered impossible. It is the dutv of Liberals to 
determine that although the Liberal Partv, like the 
body. of fohn Brown; lies mouldering in the grave its 
Soul goes marching on. 


I-am, etc., 
Tuomas Fioyp 


Ex-Treasurer, Oxford Universitv 
New Reform Club 


Holcombe, Manchester 
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THE PAN-SERBS 
To the Editor of the. SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,--May I make a brief comment on ‘‘ Tourne- 
proche’s ” letter in your issue for January 31? Your 
correspondent makes much of Miss Durham’s “‘ fine, 
first-hand knowledge of the Balkans.” I, too, have a 
first-hand knowledge of the Balkans, though it is not 
for me to claim for it the benediction of “‘ fine.” The 
fact is | went to the Balkans not with any missionary 
zeal, but as a journalist pure and simple. As Mr. 
Belloc might put it: I went there for ‘ gain.” My 
opinions and impressions are therefore purely objective 
on What people like Miss Durham and ‘“‘ Tourne- 
broche” fail to realize is this : that incessant campaign- 
ing against the Serbs, if it has any effect at all—which 
is open to doubt—can only play into the hands of the 
revangiste elements in Central and South-Eastern 
Europé, men like the Hungarian Deputy Friedrich and 
his following, who would dearly love to see a reversion 
to the pre-1918 frontiers and a re-grouping with 
Hungary of the Slav peoples formerly belonging to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and now incorporated, at 
their officially expressed wish, with the Succession 
States. Have Miss Durham and ‘ Tournebroche ” 
forgotten the old Germano-Austro-Magyar dream of 
“ Drang-Nach Osten”? And if not, how can they 
reconcile their patronage of M. Raditch and his 
Croatian Republican ideal (which is nothing more than 
the old scheme of the Central Powers for the creation 
of a ‘‘Mittel-und-Sud-Est Europa’”’ in the Balkans) with 
their professions of Peace? If space permitted I would 
prove by merely citing a number of cold, hard facts that 
M. Raditch’s ideals and those of the Hungarian 
revangistes are very much the same. I am prepared, 
however, to substantiate my statements any time the 
Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW cares to accord me the 
space. 

I am, etc., 

Ceci, F. MELVILLE 
* g John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 


JUVENILE CRIME 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The views contained in the Prison Commis- 
sioners’ Report substantiates your observations regard- 
ing unemployment and the need for consideration of 


_ taising the school age : 


Two prison governors direct special attention to convictions 
of youths who, unable to find regular employment after 
‘leaving school, have had their characters sapped by passing 
several years in a state of idleness. . Prison records con- 
firm the experience of other authorities that of all the aspects 
of the unemployment problem this is the saddest and the one 
fraught with the gravest danger to the nation. 


The jobs accepted by the younger members of a wage- 
earning family operate to the detriment of the older 
sons, and even the father. The Home Secretary has 
appointed a probation committee, but one regrets to 
note the absence of some well-known names among the 
Society of Voluntary Managers and Superintendents, as 
well as such men as Mr. Clarke Hall. 

It is still a distressing fact that so many youths under 
twenty find their way, not always for the first time, to 
our prisons. Prison without segregation from adult 
and hardened offenders is no place for a lad who has 
just fallen on life’s journey. I have known cases of 
lads committed on remand for wandering and sleeping 
out—surely a great mistake. May one refer to an 
important phase of preventive measures which the com- 
munity as a whole can do something towards diminish- 
ing: namely, the large numbers yet untapped in every 
borough of youths not connected after school with any 
educative and citizen-building organization? The more 
we support-the scouts, boys’ clubs, cadets, the less will 
be the burden to the taxpayers, and the greater will be 


the moral outcome to ‘the individual, who may be on 
the road to crime. Finally, Sir, may one pay a deserv- 
ing tribute to the: excellent work performed in our 
certified schools, little known and often criticized by 
those who do not come into closer contact. 
I am, etc., 
D. H. Macartney 
London, W.C.2 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Is it not more likely that the increase of 
juvenile crime is an aftermath of the war attributable 
partly to the relaxation of home discipline and the pre- 
mature shouldering of responsibility by the young, and 
partly to the stimulation of the crime instinct by the 
more pernicious of the films? 

I am, etc., 
T. Fatrn Bisnor 
Hillcote, Newcastle, Staffs ; 


DR. MOFFAT’S OLD TESTAMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Professor T. H. Robin- 
son, tells us that even Dr. Moffat himself would 
probably not suggest that his work should be allowed 
to supersede the traditional version. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, that is the preposterous claim which, with a 
strange lack of humour, he is permitting his publishers 
to make on behalf of the book. For their * Study 
Chair ’ for September contains the following naive and 
amusing sentence: ‘‘ We believe that we state the 
simple truth when we say that Dr. Moffat’s translation 
of the whole Bible will become the authorized version 
both of the student and the ordinary reader of the 
Bible.’’ 

am, etc., 
B. Nigtp, 

Farm School, Redhill, Surrey | me 


WILDE’S FRENCH 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The second volume of ‘ La Mélée Symboliste,’ 
by Ernest Raynaud (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre), 
contains an essay entitled, ‘ Oscar Wilde 4 Paris.’ The 
following passage seems to supply the information 
which your correspondent seeks : 

Wilde parlait imparfaitement notre langue. Le mot juste ne 
lui venait pas toujours qu’il remplacait soit par le terme 
anglais, soit par un équivalent francais, hasardé au petit bon- 
heur, et dont le choix n’était pas toujours. heureux. Ainsi le 
comique se glissait dans le sérieux de ses discours. Montaigne 
pressé de s’exprimer disait :*‘* Si le francais n’y va pas, que le 

— y aille! ’’ Wilde y employait le négre. Brouillé avec 

es genres et la syntaxe, i] terminait, un jour, ainsi, l’exposé 


d’un conte: ‘‘ A ce moment, la reine, il est mouru! ”’ 


lam, etc., 
SELVER 
33 Oxford Mansion, W.1 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 
SIR,—In reply to the inquiry by ‘‘ A. J. A.,” though 
my information is third- or fourth-hand, I believe the 
facts about ‘ Salomé * to be that its French is Wilde’s 
except in so far as words or phrases here and there 
were altered at the suggestion of French friends to 
whom he submitted his manuscript. Those friends 
were, I understand, Pierre Loiiys, André Gide and 
Marcel Schwob. Hearsay apart, we have ample in- 
ternal evidence. Wilde’s French vocabulary, in 
‘ Salomé,’ is even narrower than his English; com- 
plicated constructions are avoided; and obligations to 
Flaubert, to Maeterlinck and especially, to Huys- 
mans, whose eulogy of the ‘ Salomé’ of Gustave 
Moreau; must have been well known to Wilde, are 
evident. Wilde’s errors in French’ were- probably no 
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worse than those of Swinburne, who invented a new 
and meaningless word in the most beautiful of his 
French lyrics; but there is far more flexibility in Swin- 
burne’s French verse than in Wilde’s French prose. 
I am, etc., 
T. EaRLe WELBY 


THE MEANING OF ‘* NUMEN ”’ 
To the Editor of the SatrurpDay Review 


SIR,— “‘ Librarian ’’ had in your last issue some 
suggestive remarks on the meaning of numen in early 
Roman religion. The books as a rule treat the 
numina as the products of the animistic stage which 
is found in many religions, and especially in the Greek 
religion. 

That a people with the poetical genius of the early 
Greeks should have attributed a living spirit to all the 
objects of their hopes and fears was natural enough, 
but from the practical, prosaic, non-spiritual Romans it 
was less likely. And yet numina are often regarded as 
a multitude of living agencies from which the Di 
Indigetes were evolved. If numen is neither a god 
nor the germ of a god, but simply the nature of the 
thing involved, a nature which must not be disturbed 
lest the power attributed to it over man and his affairs 
be affected, the view is one which accords well with 
the Roman genius. It would be very interesting if 
‘* Librarian ’’ would return to the subject and develop 
it a little and quote authority for this view of the mean- 
ing numen, as against the more ordinary view that it 
means an indwelling spirit. 

I am, etc., 
W. B. P. 

Ardenlee, Maidstone 


A READER’S QUERY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The first of the quotations sought is Gibbon’s 
account of his love affair with Mademoiselle Susan 
Curchod, who afterwards married Necker. See his 
* Memoirs of My Life,’ 1756-8. His father objected to 


the strange match: 
After a painful struggle I yielded to my fate: I sighed as a 
lover, I obeyed as a son; my wound was insensibly healed by 
time, absence, and the habits of a new life. 


I am, etc., 
¥. &. 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am greatly obliged to you for your courtesy 
in inserting my previous letter about Public Libraries 
and the Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Education. That this had had some good effect already 
is obvious from the message Lord Eustace Percy, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, has addressed to the 
Library Association. In this message he says: ‘‘ Side 
by side with these associations is the other great instru- 
ment of Adult Education, the Public Library, which has 
an equally important part to play. In the great 
advance in Adult Education, which I confidently antici- 
pate, I hope that librarians and teachers will work 
together, each recognizing the need for the support 
and co-operation of the other.” It only remains now 
for the Departmental Committee to appoint four addi- 
tional members, two representing purely rural library 
systems in England and Scotland, and two the borough 
libraries of the two countries, and if these members 
were appointed I am sure they would soon issue a fresh 
questionnaire. 


I am, etc., 
ALEx. J. 


Public Library, Gravesend 
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REVIEWS 


THE LAST OF CONRAD 


Tales of Hearsay. By Joseph Conrad. With a 
Foreword by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Joseph Conrad: a Personal Reminiscence. By 
Ford Madox Ford. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


two volumes together form a fitting tribute 
to the memory of the surprising genius of Joseph 
Conrad. Not that we accept Mr. Ford’s picture of his 
friend and collaborator as accurate in detail; Mr. Ford 
himself does not ask us to do that—*‘ This, then,” he 
says, ‘‘ is a novel, not a monograph . . . a work of 
art, not a compilation.” And again: ‘‘ It is the 
writer’s impression of a writer who avowed himself 
impressionist.” It does not give us Joseph Conrad as 
we should have seen him, or as anybody except Mr. 
Ford himself would or could have seen him ; but it gives 
us a rich and various sense of the personality that 
inspired it. A work of indubitable genius itself, it 
flashes and broods with the still greater genius of its 
subject ; and Conrad, who so much admired Mr. Ford 
as a novelist, would perhaps not have been ill-pleased 
to find himself the hero of what is beyond all compari- 
son the finest novel that Mr. Ford has ever written. 
In the other volume, Mr. Cunninghame Graham—again 
a man of genius, and one of the few men of any kind 
who still, like Conrad himself, preserve the huge and 
mystic tradition of aristocracy—constitutes a noble 
appreciation and a mode directly the opposite of Mr. 
Ford’s! The latter, it cannot be denied, does loom 
somewhat portentously large in his picture of some- 
body else: Mr. Cunninghame Graham is entirely 
detached, objective, discreet, and humble. He says: 
In country villages, the children put wild flowers on the 
graves of those they love. I write my poor exordium in the 
same spirit that impels the children, and makes people stick 
a wooden cross up in the ground, for lack of marble. 


Nobody need despair of English prose while anybody 
living can write two sentences like that: it is to be 
observed that they are written from the heart, without 
any delay or concern over the manner of writing. Such 
delay, such concern, is the main theme of Mr. Ford’s 
narrative, the Achilles of his jocose and solemn Iliad; 
and, like Achilles, it has a heel. The affectation of 
always referring to himself as ‘‘ the writer ”"—in place 
of the so much less egoistic ‘‘ I”: the repetitive insist- 
ence on methods of work (which after all matter little : 
if the carpenter provides us with a good table, do we 
ask how he handled his plane?) : the childish hyperbole 
of criticism which can say that Conrad ‘‘ wrote the 
greatest books in the world "—all these are vulnerable; 
still, they do not matter very much, as compared with 
the unity and beauty of the whole. Who will ever 
forget the impression of Conrad ‘“‘ throwing tea-cups 
into the fire-place during a discussion over the divine 
right of kings? (He did not really, Mr. Ford admits, 
throw the tea-cups into the fire-place: it is an impres- 
sion.) Or of Conrad arriving at Ostend—for a quiet 
spell of work—with a ‘‘ Congo caravan”: the noise, 
the nightmare? And even the long discussions of form 
contain an extraordinary amount of matter, which 
merges with vague ease somehow into the rest. They 
are conducted with a wit and urbanity that redeem their 
dogmatism from insolence to pride : 
Our chief masters in style were Flaubert and Maupassant: 
Flaubert in the greater degree, Maupassant in the less. In 


about the proportion of a sensible man’s whisky and soda. We 
stood, as it were, on those hills and thence regarded the world. 


‘ Tales of Hearsay’ contains four short stories. 
‘ The Black Mate ’ is of exceptional technical ‘interest 
because it was the earliest-written of all its author’s 
work : it precedes ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,’ and apparently 
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belongs to about 1884. The style is already superb. 
‘ The Tale’ is of the sea and the war : it is intensely 
moving, and contains the characteristic Conradism : 
«« Everything should be open in love and war.” But 
the other two stories are better still: they touch the 
very height of Conrad’s achievement ; they deal with 
that theme which allures high genius, and which only 
high genius can tackle—the loneliness of the soul when 
all hope and succour of the world are stripped away 
from it. ‘Prince Roman’ has for hero—and how 
heroic a hero!—a Polish nobleman sent to Siberia for 
taking part in the rising of 1831. And ‘ The Warrior’s 
Soul’ is an episode of the retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from Moscow. Nobody who touches the Moscow cam- 
paign can fail to challenge comparison with Tolstoy 
himself: it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that Conrad here sustains the comparison. For here is 
one of the few great short stories. Plot and circum- 
stance are interwoven, are inextricable, are one; the 
scene is the drama. Consider this description, by a 
Russian officer, of the Grand Army : 
I had heard of it from others; I had seen the stragglers from 
it; small bands of marauders, parties of prisoners in the 
distance. But this was the very column itself! A crawling, 
stumbling, starved, half-demented mob. It issued from the 
forest a mile away and its head was lost in the murk of the 
fields. We rode into it at a trot, which was the most we 
could get out of our horses, and we stuck in that human mass 
as if in a moving bog. There was no resistance. ... . There 
were men walking on the outer edge so lost to everything 
but their misery that they never turned their heads to look 
at our charge. ... There was no tumult—only a low deep 
murmur dwelt over them interspersed with louder cries and 
groans while that mob kept on pushing and surging past us, 
sightless and without feeling. A smell of scorched rags and 
festering wounds hung in the air. 
This was the last short story Conrad wrote. He had 
written none better. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS . 


Bare Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. Cape. 
12s. 6d. net. 


HE title of this book is one that only an Américan 

author could conceive, but the fact that it is 
American is almost a guarantee that the work will be 
careful and thorough. Mr. Bradford is careful, 
thorough, enthusiastic, a writer of good prose, and a 
considerable critic. His book is a collection of short 
studies, each with a capital contemporary portrait, of 
Voltaire, Gray, Horace Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, Keats, 
Flaubert and Fitzgerald, designed to lay bare what Mr. 
Bradford calls the souls of these distinguished men, 
only one of whom, it is interesting to note, was ever 
married. Whether the author succeeds in his task 
depends, it must be confessed, upon the reader’s con- 
ception of what is meant by the term soul. Is it that 
which may be vaguely termed the condition of moral 
acceptance, or is it the spirit of the artist or, as it seems 
to be in Mr. Bradford’s treatment, the more private 
personality of his author? Whatever it may be, it is 
difficult to understand a passion to lay bare the soul of 
any writer, for writers as a class are pre-eminently those 
whose art itself should satisfy all our legitimate 
curiosity. If a writer is worth our study at all it is 
certain that his work will be of greater interest and 
tmportance than himself. 


For the special purpose of his studies Mr. Bradford 
has resorted mainly to the correspondence of these men 
rather than to their works; but although it will be 
recognized that all of them were fine writers, it is open 
to argument that of all men, save politicians, the letters 
of literary men are most open to suspicion of ultimate 
sincerity. However, apart from Mr. Bra¢ford’s effort 
to reach the ‘unreachable, his book is vivid and inter- 
esting, for his range of reading is immense; and if he 
has nothing of profound significance to report, he is 
certainly iMuminating and often stimulating, as in this 
passage on Lamb: 


No actual figure in literature or history comes nearer to 
embodying that most exquisite type of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tive creation—the court fool or clown, the Touchstones, the 
Festes, the Fools of Lear. ... To make Lamb’s spiritual 
attitude more perfect still, and perhaps in part to account for 
it, we find him set in a background of Elizabethan tragedy 


such as Shakespeare himself might have chosen for one of his - 


children of folly to interfuse with laughter and tears and wild 

lyric ecstasy. 

In the case of Lamb Mr. Bradford’s task is not so 
complicated as in some of the others, for he is dealing 
with a genius whose medium, the essay, is the most- 
conducive to self-revelation. Whoever has read, say, 
‘A Complaint of the Decay of Beggars,’ knows, or 
should know, the inexpressible essence of Lamb, as 
artist no less than as man. In the case of Walpole 
Mr. Bradford again avails himself of no original 
material, for Walpole’s claim to our notice lies almost 
entirely in his ‘ Letters,’ which are as near an epitome 
of the man as writing can ever be. One of the best 
essays is upon Gray, who himself said that he only 
read to discover if there were anything else worth 
writing about. We do not get the bare soul of Gray, 


but we have some interesting reflections by Mr. 


Bradford upon what certain things meant to Gray, 
whom 


the little daily doings of men and women. . . interested and 

amused inexhaustibly. ... Yet it was necessary not only to 

observe men, but to come into direct contact with them, and 
this was less suited to Gray’s taste. 

Upon Voltaire Mr. Bradford uncovers no new light, 
but he composes a figure of the man which any reader 
can recognize. It is not a portrait, not a painting, not 
even a sketch; it is rather a drawing in outline : 

He shows an extraordinary susceptibility and vanity, which 

are often contemptible. Yet it is hard to condemn them alto- 

gether, or at any rate him. He and cheated and lied 
and stole. Oh, ‘yes, very likely. But he did it all in the most 
winning simplicity of spirit. 

Upon Cowper, Keats, and Flaubert he is equally 
readable. Mr. Bradford seems to have no preconceived 
philosophical theorem to establish. He just delves into 
the letters of his man and digs up the things that enable 
him to add here a touch and there a touch of likeness 
to the revelation which our own charmed reading has 
already conjured of the begetting soul. But these acute 
and shapely essays are worthy of attention from both 
the literary student and the dilettante. . 


UNHAPPY AUSTRIA 
Austria in Dissolution. By Stephan, Count 
Buria4n. Translated by Brian Lunn. Benn. 
25s. net. 


HESE considered reflections on. Austro-Hungarian 

policy during the Great War are of importance. 
Count Buridn, Foreign Minister in 1915-1917 and again 
in 1908, approves himself the fine flower of the older 
diplomacy. In office and out, he is entirely ‘‘ correct ” 
and convinced that his principles are sound. Nothing 
can be more plausible than his statement, or more 
delicate than his politeness to foes and friends. He 
admires and disagrees; makes allowance for other 
points of view, and maintains his own. He does not 
raise his voice, even when deploring the immoderate 
policy and conduct of the Entente. What would you? 
Austria-Hungary .and Germany. faced a combined 
onslaught. long prepared against the existence of the 
one and the world-position of the other. Righteously 
they defended themselves. Not to resist was to court 
annihilation. Count Buridn indeed was ever labouring 
towards a peace by negotiation, that Austria might 
continue her civilizing purposes. He condones the 
delays and difficulties interposed by the preponderant 
ally. How should the guiltless and energetic German, 
about to secure his standing for the future, make 
renunciation? Count Buridn protested against the 
U-Boat war as extravagant, resigned his post, and 
resumed it. The cause of the Central Powers was just, 
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though Fate failed to ratify it. Count Buridn ingemin- 
ates Destiny like a Greek chorus. And now he sits 
among the ruins, finding no reason for repentance. 
The victors have plunged into a sea of troubles. The 
Succession States are ‘‘ Balkanized,” and miss the 
welfare that Austria was elaborating for them. 

What is especially left us is the sense of Austria’s 
internal difficulties. The old adage bade Austria wed 
and prosper, but now the various brides were clamour- 
ing for divorce. Austria and Hungary, as Count 
Buridn shows, were seldom at one, and together post- 
poned concessions to the conglomerate peoples they 
swayed. There was disparity between historical claims 
and emergent forces of conscious nationality. Unifica- 
tion and autonomy were inevitable before the war. 
But could at any time these nationalities be satisfied 
without disruption? Divergent interests forbade. Had 
Austrian integrity been spared at the price of leaving 
the war, these states would have turned and rent the 
monarchy. Even had the war been won, the returning 
armies would have demanded as reward that which was 
gained them in defeat. The sole way to foster centri- 
petal tendencies, to preserve integrity, was loyal alliance 
with Germany. But this elementary duty of self-pre- 
servation was frustrated. Fate would not allow the 
monarchy, sighs Count Buridn, to fulfil its historical 
task of settling relationship within the territory. Not 
that these questions are anywise settled, he adds, by 
present arrangements. The task remains under worse 
auspices. The Succession States still feel the influences 
that keep them apart more keenly than those tending 
to unite them. ‘‘ From humanity, through nationality, 
to brutality,” warned the great Austrian poet, Grill- 
parzer. Nay, that is somewhat too gloomy, comments 
Count Buridn. Needs must'the peoples of the Danubian 
basin’ reknit economic ties. Like hedgehogs in winter, 
they will learn to lie close for warmth and apart because 
of prickles. 


A POPULAR EPIGRAMMATIST 


Martial’s Epigrams : Translations and Imitations. 
By A. L. Francis and H. F. Tatum. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


ARTIAL the epigrammatist is still amazingly 

pointed to-day when the satirical epigram has 
generally disappeared. There is no one like him to 
hit off the follies and scandals of town life in verse, 
and we doubt if any poet in London to-day is as well 
_ known as he was in the Rome of Domitian. His poems 
were sold at a profit for a few pence, a price cheaper 
than up-to-date printers can arrange for us. He is 
wise and witty, but also obscene, and a desperate cadver 
for money and presents, to which he might reply that 
the ‘‘ dole ” in his dav was at least money earned by 
a client’s attentions. Paley’s selection, which Messrs. 
Francis and Tatum follow, is free from objectionable 
verses, which have to be thrust into the obscuritv of a 
foreign language, if translated at all. It illustrates 
fully Martial’s talent for social satire and his charming 
tributes to friends and associates. Stevenson, in the 
verses gathered after his death as ‘ New Poems,’ 
attempted several pieces, but he did not reach the 
polish of this book. The translators allow themselves 
considerable freedom in modernizing; and that is pre- 
ferable to fot versions in which quips. grown cold 


except to the erudite, invite the dubious dialect which 
is neither English nor Latin, Martial’s points are 
always sharply made, as. in this specimen : 
‘Chloe seven husbands had deprived of life, 
And on each tombstone to their memory 
‘* My handiwork,’’-she wrote. O wicked wife, 

O sweet simplicity ! 
Inversions have generally disappeared from verse, and 
they seem to-day a clumsy tribute to the necessities of 
rhyme, which has sometimes to be forced in English, 
The translators include one or two we could wish away, 
but for the most part they are fluent and effective, 
‘* Cote ” for ‘‘ cottage " was once familiar, but now it 
looks strange. Their cleverness is shown in a piece 
like this : 

Dressed out in your smartest, 

You sat to the artist = 

For a portrait of Venus, 

-Lycoris the vain; 

But wishing to serve a 

Good turn to Minerva, 

He painted her rival 

Confoundedly plain. 

Here Martial uses only two lines and ten words, but 
the enlargement gives the point admirably. English 
can seldom be as concise as Latin. The use of a 
familiar allusion may shorten it, and in adopting such 
aids the translators are, we think, fully justified. They 
might have added an index of first lines. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Landscape Painting. By Adrian Stokes. The 
New Art Library. Seeley Service. 15s. net, 


N his introductory chapter Mr, Stokes frankly. 

admits the limits of his book. He is writing of the 
Naturalistic School of landscape. ‘‘ It is the school in 
which I was trained and of which I am best qualified 
to write.” So frank an admission might be considered 
as putting cavil on this point out of the court of good 
manners, and would indeed do so were the book a 
purely personal affair. But it is not. It is one of a 
series of works of technical instruction, and has there- 
fore no business to confine itself at all, and particularly 
not to a school from which, Mr. Stokes himself admits, 
‘‘ the pendulum has swung away.” Truly it may 
swing back, but in the meantime the student, for whom 
this book is primarily intended, must find the omission 
of even the name of Cézanne a little disconcerting. 
He will go to it to see, not only how Mr. Stokes and 
his friends painted, but how every painter (or every 
style of painter, rather) and particularly the most 
vigorous among the present-day leaders and their 
artistic fathers, have tackled landscape. This serious 
failing being noted, however, what remains is admir- 
able. The experience of any artist of distinction is 
always useful, and Mr. Stokes has presented to art 
students, freely and graciously, the fruits of his experi- 
ence. His manner is unpretentious and clear, and if 
we could have wished for a little less of disjointed 
aphorism and a little more of connected argument, it 
is only that the book might be more readable as a 
whole. For reference purposes it is well arranged and 
well indexed. 


The illustrations are chosen with discrimination, and 
a large proportion of them are from pictures which 
may be easily visited, a wise practice, which enables 
the ‘student to appreciate Mr. Stokes’s remarks in a 
way that no réproduction can ever do. 
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SHORTER.N OTICES 


Ship Alley By C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 6s. net. 


WHEN Miss Fox Smith writes about sailors, she 
needs no recommendation to all who love the sea and 
sea-faring. Her delightful new book is a continuation 
of ‘Sailor Town Days.’ She wanders still about 
Thames side, takes us round old Stepney Church and 
dwells on its saline associations, leads us by the hand 
through Limehouse, loiters in Trinity House with its 
air of Georgian peace, divagates to King’s Lynn and 
the Nelson country. Wherever she goes she is a 
genial gossip and a pleasant companion. Her papers 
on charts and figure-heads, house flags and ship 
models and the queer curios that sailors bring home 
from the Seven Seas, are all entertaining. Some 
charming pencil drawings of riverside scenes by Mr. 
P. W. Smith, help us to realize the topography of the 


book. 


Twenty-five Years in Six Prisons. By Eustace Jervis. 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. ' 
THIS very entertaining book is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of minor crime. The author is not himself a 
criminal but a chaplain, who has served in turn at 
Wormwood Scrubbs, Northampton, Lewes, Liverpool, 
Brixton and Portland. We should think, from the 
tone of his book, that he was an extremely good man 
for such a job—not mawkish or sentimental, but the 
best type of Christian. His book is dedicated to the 
prisoners whom he loves, ‘‘ because they never pre- 
tended to be good.’’ Brief but vivid extracts from 
their biographies make up the bulk of his work, which 
is consequently not only amusing but instructive. Few 
sermons are more impressive than Mr, Jervis’s quiet 
record of the number of ‘‘ crooks,’’ both amateur. and 
professional, who have confided to him that the night 
after their sentence was often the first chance of a 

good sleep that they had had since the crime. 


The Life and Memoirs of Count Molé. Vol. II. (1815- 
1817). Edited by the Marquis de Noailles. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Chambers. Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


COUNT MOLE was, it will be remembered, a lead- 
ing personality in France during the Napoleonic era, 
and subsequently enjoyed the favour of Louis XVIII 
and Louis-Philippe. This second volume of his 
memoirs is more intimate than was the first, and on 
that account inevitably suffers in translation, notwith- 
standing the fact that the translation in itself is good. 
The Count is discursive; he rambles in a pleasantly 
reminiscent vein through the various historical events 
with which he was closely associated. His friendships 
were interesting, and he dissects many celebrities; he 
enlarges upon his liaisons, which he appears to have 
taken very seriously ; and his comments on remarkable 
people in a remarkable age are original and amusing. 
The book is a pleasant commentary and an interesting 
adjunct to more serious works of the period. 


My Story. By Arthur Lambton. Hurst and Blackett. 
18s. net. 


MR. LAMBTON has a grievance. He gives it a 
thorough airing in the 296 pages of his ‘‘ story.”’ 
Grave injustice was undoubtedly done to his mother 
by his despicably selfish and reprehensible father, who 
for the sake of money refused at first to marry her and 
afterwards, when he had married her, to recognize her 
or his children in public. He also failed to make pro- 
vision for his family after his death. When the author 
sets aside his peevish cavillings and tells of his friends 
and experiences he is amusing and interesting. But 


the book is in extremely bad taste—an inevitable re- 
sult of that lack of dignity which seeks justification by 
a public parade of private wrongs. 


The Lure of Amateur Collecting. By George Blake 
Dexter. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. net. 


MR. DEXTER reveals himself to the reader -of this 
pleasant little book as an American collector of the 
best type, who is ‘‘ in the game ’”’ for its intrinsic 
interest rather than for the sake of showing that he 
can either make or spend “‘ big money ”’ at it. His 
enthusiasm for the beautiful and unique things of all 
kinds that he has picked up or been given in the course 
of his wanderings about the world is most infectious. 
He seems to. have had quite unusual luck, the two 
first contributors to his collection being Gustave Doré 
and Prince Leopold; ingenuous American boys were 
less common over here in the. ’seventies than they 
have become since, though then as now they had a 
knack of ingratiating themselves. Mr. Dexter origin- 
ally compiled these reminiscences in order to assist 
American war charities. Many will be glad that he 
has now bestowed his engaging anecdotes on a wider 
audience. 


The World’s Library of Best Books. Edited by Wil- 
fred Whitten (John O’ London). Newnes. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A COLLECTION of fragments from the work of 
great writers is not as a rule a happy undertaking; in 
this case, Mr. Whitten’s object being, obviously, 
brightness rather than profundity, the book may be 
said to have achieved its purpose. The range of 
authors is catholic, including such names as H. G. 
Wells, Thomas Hardy, and Arnold Bennett; Shake- 
speare, Charles Lamb, Ibsen and Macaulay; Dante and 
Plutarch. The editor has given a substantial extract 
from each author and the illustrations are copious. 
There seems some incongruity in kinema photographs 
as an accompaniment to ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ but 
they will perhaps serve as an added inducement to 
study Mr. Bennett. We have no hesitation in predict- 
ing a good sale for the book, which will no doubt be 
immensely attractive to many people. 


SHELL 


distributes more petrol 
refined from crude oils 
PRODUCED WITHIN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
than all the other petrol- 
distributing Companies in 
Great Britain combined. 
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NEW FICTION 


By Geratp GouLp 


Cubwood. By W. R. Sunderland Lewis. With 


an Introduction by Walter de la Mare. The 
Bodley. Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Anne Morrison. By Richmal Crompton. 
Jarrold’s. 7s. 6d. net. 

Numerous Treasure. By Robert Keable. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Deep Currents. By A. Fielding. Collins. 
7s. 6d.-net. 


UBLISHERS’ announcements, and introductions 
by eminent men of letters, are sometimes reviled 
or deprecated by reviewers—notoriously an ungraci- 
ous, embittered and implacable set. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, going one better than the writers who are 
praised by publishers and introducers, equipped one of 
his own works with what, if I remember right, he 
called ‘ First Aid to Critics.’ And even then the surly 
fellows were not grateful. But I must protest my 
gratitude to Mr. de la Mare for his subtle and charm- 
ing introduction to ‘ Cubwood,’ and, scarcely less, to 
Messrs. Jarrold for the bold claim they advance on 
behalf of ‘ Anne Morrison.’ It is natural that so sensi- 
tive a critic as Mr. de la Mare should leave one little 
to say about a work which he has praised : but one can 
always quote him. And as for ‘ Anne Morrison ’—if 
contradiction be the food of criticism, play on. 
Evidently, Mr. de la Mare found himself in a diffi- 
culty. His first few sentences are composed of the 
flattest commonplaces about the difficulty of classifica- 
tion. But he soon finds a way out, and makes his 
commonplace lead up to his revelation. ‘‘ The more 
original a book is, and the more original its writer, so 
much the more difficult is it to find a neatly suitable 
pigeon-hole.” How true! But wait. ‘‘ For the truly 
divine pigeon, rara avis, only the divine cote will 
suffice.” That is memorably said. And the analysis 
of Mr. Sunderland’s originality in them has the 
expected charm. There are few books, says Mr. de la 
Mare truly, ‘‘ about little boys, i.e., elementaries, 
dame-scholars, the tadpoles whisking about in the pre- 
paratory school stage between infancy and downright 
boyhood.” But here is one of them : and it is supposed 
to be told ‘‘ with a small boy (in retrospect) for mouth- 
piece”; and that leads on to the old question—‘‘ To 
what degree can a ‘ grown-up’ actually return into the 
consciousness, the state of mind, of his childhood? ” 
My own answer, for what it is worth, is that he can- 
not return at all—by taking thought. Only by the 
same sort of miracle which tells the poet what Cesar 
or Rudel experienced—only by flight, by the forgetful- 
ness which remembers more than memory—only on 
the wings of the ‘‘ divine pigeon,” or the homing dove 
—can we ever, directly or indirectly, for ourselves or 
through the dreams of others, re-enter the sanctuary 
from which the years have extruded us. Mr. de la 
Mare, I take it, would agree; for he especially insists 
on the ‘‘ unexpected ” in Mr. Sunderland Lewis’s tale : 
** He gives proof,” we read, ‘‘ of knowing a good deal 
more about this small fry in their extremes than we 
could have surmised, or recalled, unaided.” And stress 
is laid, too, on the queerness of the grown-ups as repre- 
sented in these pages : ‘‘ They sometimes resemble, as 
they should, the drawings children make of them—out 
of proportion and perspective.” Where I part com- 
pany from this compelling and persuading introducer 
is—in the grave matter of Hilda. Mr. de la Mare calls 
her ‘‘ serene, capable, practical, detached, impulsive, 
boyish ”’—ought he not to have added that she was on 
occasion rather a little beast? He even talks about 
her “intrinsic femininity.” What is femininity, 
intrinsic or otherwise? I do not know, and I.would 
wager Mr. de la Mare does not either, or anybody 
else, man or woman, that lives or ever did live. Sex 
and humanity do not submit to these abstractions. 


But then Mr. de la Mare confesses that he fell in love 
with Hilda at first sight: it is a condition which 
favours the abstract. If I have dwelt unwarran 
upon the five pages of introduction, instead of on the 
nearly three hundred and fifty pages of text, it is not 
out of any desire to slight the latter, but rather because 
the former is what it calls itself—it does actually intro. 
duce: it does awaken the keenest expectation of what 
is to come. 

The story passes as in a dream—which is just how 
the occasions which seem normal to the child would 
present themselves to the adult. There are the ugliest 
and most violent scenes, of mania and death; but 
are seen with the grave, inquiring innocence of the 
child. And everything seems true because everything 
seems queer. 

The better half of ‘ Anne Morrison’ is also about 
children. And it is this which gives the publishers 
their chance for an exceedingly well-framed eulogium 
—the eulogium which I desire to contradict. ‘‘ Prob 
ably never has literary child-portraiture been executed 
with so much skill and understanding as in the earlier 
chapters of ‘ Anne Morrison.’ It does not set out to 
be a school novel, but the descriptions of school-girls 
and school life which occur in it are incomparable.” 
These be brave words. Never ”’—even when 
mitigated by ‘‘ probably "—and ‘‘ incomparable ”! 
Think of that now! I should say, myself, that the 
school part of the book is extremely good—natural, 
just, vivid: I should add that ‘‘ incomparable ” is pre- 
cisely what it is not. To me it suggests immediate 
comparisons. It suggests, both in theme and in treat- 
ment, comparison with Miss Clemence Dane’s ‘ Regi- 
ment of Women,’ and falls short of that work, if not 
in the actual school scenes, at any rate in construction 
and unity; for, whereas ‘ Regiment of Women’ was 
a rounded whole, ‘ Anne Morrison,’ in its latter part, 
rambles off into the utmost dreariness of conventional 
melodrama—the man who marries the unworthy, 
empty-headed young woman who cannot live within 
his income because ‘‘ she’s got to dress decently”: 
the bold, bad wooer whose badness is discovered in 
time (Anne was lucky to discover it; for, apart from 
being bad, he cultivated a vein of schoolboy facetious- 
ness which would have to be heard to be believed : and 
the author expects us to think him clever) : the unfaith- 
ful wife caught in the midst of her infidelities—and so 
forth; and all told in a strain of most dreamy artifici- 
ality. I should like to add that, if I had to choose a 
novel about school-girls to carry such epithets as 
‘* incomparable,” I should choose ‘ The Getting of 
Wisdom,’ by ‘‘ Henry Handel Richardson.” Within 
its somewhat narrow limits, that is a masterpiece. 

I protest that both ‘ Numerous Treasure’ and ‘ Deep 
Currents’ take advantage—a fair advantage—of the 
reader. Each is effective in its kind: but in each 
kind it is so dreadfully easy to be effective. Mr. 
Keable’s book is about the South Seas, and resembles 
all other books about the South Seas; there is a great 
deal of carefree childishness and bare skins. The title 
of the book is the name of the heroine: I could wish 
that the heroine were as exceptional as her name. As 
for ‘ Deep Currents,’ it is a real thriller. But it doesn’t 
thrill me. Take one English girl, cut her off from her 
friends and relations, plunge deep into the power of 
a Secret Society of Orientals, create a general atmos- 
phere of suspense and torture, and serve hot. Mr. 
Fielding follows the recipe faithfully, and his sauces 
and spices are very highly flavoured—it is a good idea, 
for instance, to cut out the tongues or put out the eyes 
of the attendants in the secret place—though some- 
thing like it, of course, has been done often enough 
before. Such horrors create a dilemma for their manu- 
facturer. If we were exsthetically convinced of them, 


I do not know how we should bear to read about 
them : and, if we are not, they are not exciting. Still, 
for the sort of thing it is, this is an exceptionally well- 
constructed and swiftly moving tale. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


proof that the unexpected happens that presum- 

ably no surprise need be shown now that the 
activity which heralded the New Year has died away, 
and markets have degenerated to that quiescent, 
featureless state usually associated with the month of 
August. Although we must not be surprised at this 
volte face, we in the City are all disappointed. The 
reason for this sudden decrease of interest in the Stock 
Markets is hard to trace, and is variously attributed 
to foreign politics, home labour troubles, and dear 
money. Of the three, I fear the second. At the same 
/time I am optimistic and hope that by the time these 
Notes appear markets will be on the up grade. 


T HE Stock Markets have so frequently given 


A STOCK EXCHANGE STRIKE 


The labour unrest throughout the country has ap- 
parently spread to the Stock Exchange, for this week 
the Jobbers in the Consol, Corporation, and Colonial 
Markets, have, figuratively speaking, downed pencils, 
held a mass meeting, and issued an ultimatum to the 
effect that in future they will only deal in stocks that 
have been previously offered for public subscription. 
The Stock Exchange Committee, in accordance with 
their rules, grants permission for dealings to take place 
in stocks that have not been previously offered for 
public subscription, provided certain regulations are 
complied with. This resolution on the part of the 
dealers in the Gilt-Edged Market is somewhat startling. 
I have on several occasions complained in these Notes 
of the inadequate information contained in the pros- 
pectuses of Colonial Issues, and therefore I would have 
welcomed a move on the part of dealers in Gilt-Edged 
stocks that could have been construed into a protest 
against the inadequate information so frequently sup- 
plied. But the present movement cannot have this 
or any similar object in view; in accordance with the 
requirements of the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange even if stock is not offered for public sub- 
scription the prospectus must be published before per- 
mission to deal is granted. It is understood that the 
recent issue of Plymouth 4} stock has caused the 
trouble, but it is unthinkable that the movement is 
based merely on the absence of underwriting commis- 
sion, or that the market resent to such a degree the 
absence of one of the usual names on the prospectus. 
Meanwhile, I think the agitation may have very in- 
convenient results for the dealers themselves. Cor- 
porations will most certainly borrow money at the most 
advantageous rates for their ratepayers, and as a 
public issue materially reduces the amount received, 
owing to the cost of underwriting, etc., they will, if 
possible, place their loans in bulk with an outside house, 
who in their turn will quite naturally make their own 
arrangements for a free market. As the market inside 
the Stock Exchange is and always has been extremely 
bad in Corporation Stocks, the public will probably find 
it very much easier to deal outside. 


CORPORATION STOCKS 


In view of the above remarks the following table of 
Corporation Stocks may prove of interest : 


Flat. Red. 
Bradford. Price. Yield. Yield. 
1940/60 43% J. & J. 1008 £414 3 £414 0 
Croydon. 
1945/65 44% F.& A. 95 415 0 416 0 
Newcastle. 
1945/55 = o- 95 415 0 416 0 
Middlesbrougtt 
94 415 6 416 0 
o dividend until October. 
Plymouth. 
1945/55 43% A. 415 9 


&.0. 415 6 
(Dividend ranks as from January 22.) 


Flat. Red. 
Price. Yield. Yield. 
| Leicester. 
1945/65 43% J. & J. 99 416 0 416 6 
(Ist dividend £2, July.) 
Smethwick. 
1945/55 48% F. & A. 97 418 0 418 6 


Personally, 1 am in favour of the Plymouth 43% issue. 


AFRICAN AND EASTERN 
I would like to draw attention to shares that have 
been neglected of late: the £1 Ordinary shares of the 
African & Eastern Trade Corporation. I understand 
that trading conditions in West Africa have greatly 
improved, and I am surprised that this improvement 
has not been reflected to a larger degree in the price of 
these shares. The following table shows highest and 
lowest prices touched and dividends paid during the last 
ten years: 
Dividend. 
15% 


68/9 58/6 
1919 106/- 
110/- 52/6 
1921 58/6 4/6 
1922 34/- 24/6 8% 
1923 46/6 
1924 26/9 ere 


* For 1919, in addition, shareholders received a bonus of 5 new 
shares for 100 old and the right to apply for one new share at 
25s. for three shares held. 

The Company’s accounts are made up to Decem- 
ber 31, and submitted in August. Interim dividends 
are declared about March for the previous year. As 
is well known, there was a severe slump in West 
African produce in 1921, but since that date there has 
been a recovery. At the Company’s meeting held last 
August it was stated that in 1923 the trade had shown 
gradual improvement, and the opinion was expressed 
that the outlook was better than it had been for some 
years. The market for these shares at the moment is 
sticky at 35s., but I believe the shares to be well worth 
picking up at this price for a six months’ lock up. I 
therefore recommend them. 


A PROMISING SPECULATION 

I do not as a general rule advocate a purchase of a 
share for speculative purposes. This week, however, 
I propose to depart from my usual custom and sug- 
gest to those who wish to indulge in a mining gamble 
that Akim £1 Ordinary shares are worth buying at 
the present price of about 14s. gd. 


*FRISCO MINES 

It is rare that shareholders at a Mining Company 
meeting have the opportunity of hearing so thorough 
an explanation of the position of their property as was 
given at the San Francisco Mines meeting this week, 
at which the chairman, the Right Hon. The Earl of 
Denbigh dealt in detail with the situation and pros- 
pects of the company. Lack of space prevents me 
from dealing with the speech in full, but my confidence 
in the company is, if possible, strengthened ; and I feel 
fully justified in again recommending the shares for 
capital appreciation and substantial dividends in 1925. 


BURBERRYS'’ 
SALE 


During February. 
Weatherproofs, Overcoats, 
Suits and Tailored Gowns 
’ reduced to a little above or 


BELOW HALF 
THEIR VALUE 
Sale List Post Free 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1, LONDON. 
Burberrys Ltd. 
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THE QUARTERLIES 


The Quarterly for January offers a pleasing variety of subjects. 
There is an excellent paper on Sir Walter by Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher, written in the true vein of admiring criticism though 
not blind to the errors which overloaded his life with predestined 
failures. Dr. Shipley describes. the ruthless processes of ‘ Nature’s 
Warfare’ from the highest to the lowest organisms, and ends 
with the quotation, ‘‘ Life, Mr. Hooker, consists in taking risks.’ 
Dr, Bernard considers ‘ The Ethics of Gambling ’ and condemns 
any form of relying on chance, specially naming Premium Bonds, 
but saying nothing of the effect of it on the drawing of Govern- 
ment Loans. Dr. Dillon waxes pessimistic over ‘ The Decay of 
Europe,’ while Mr. Dawson reviews the whole history of religious 
ideas from Neolithic man on in ‘ Religion and the Life of Civiliza- 
tion. Unfortunately Mr. R. Carless is still topical on ‘ The Bad 
Weather,’ though he cannot assign reasons for it he at least 
offers explanations. Mr. J. J. Bell writes on the ‘ Romance of 
the Merchant Ships,’. and gives us some stories of the life on the 
small boats during the War. Dr. Dunlop has a first-class 
historical article on ‘ Medieval Ireland ’ and the conditions of the 
Anglo-Norman rule. The political articles attack Bureaucracy, 
giving some recent and striking examples, examine the Egyptian 
Question (Sir Valentine Chirol) and ‘ The Real South African 
Problem ’—the colour question. 

The Edinburgh opens with a review of ‘ The Present Condition 
of the Church of England’ by Dean Inge, who sees hope for the 
future in spite of the excesses of tthe Anglo-Catholic party, the 
tearing up of the Prayer-book and an uneducated clergy. Mr. 
H. J. Randall, writing on ‘ The Old Roads of England,’ has a 
fascinating subject for lovers of solitude in the open air. ‘ The 
Growth of London ’ is mainly devoted to the claims of the City 
on our memories. Sir Charles Oman reviews the recent history 
of Oxford by Sir Charles Mallet, and Mr. Stephen Gaselee dis- 
courses on ‘ Casuistry ’—classical, Roman Catholic and Anglican. 
Mr, Curle describes the impression made on him by ‘ The Per- 
sonality of Joseph Conrad’; Miss Grant narrates the difficulties 
under which ‘ Highland Rural Industries ’ labour, and the value 
these have to the rural population. Mr. Cox deals rather hardly 
with ‘ The Tory Socialist ’; the dangers of ‘ The Irish Boundary 
Question ’ are clearly exposed in an anonymous paper; and M. 
Cammaerts returns to the subject of ‘ War Responsibility in 1914 
and To-Day.’ Sir H. Rew has a valuable paper on ‘ Rural Pro- 
blems in the United States.’ 

Science Progress has articles of general interest by Mr. Holm- 
yard bearing on the transmission of Arabic science to the Latins ; 
Dr. Cranston Walker on the various germ theories of disease 
from the seventeenth century to Pasteur; Mr. F. W. Shurlock 
on Abraham Bennet, who invented the gold-leaf electrometer ; and 
Sir Ronald Ross, ‘ Thoughts on Medical Discovery.’ These 

_ articles are more ‘‘ popular ’’ than ‘ The Cause of Our Ice Age,’ 
which is offered as ‘* Popular Science.”” The Notes include one 
on ‘Science in Soviet Russia,’ the amount of scientific work being 
carried on in that country. 

The Slavonic Review opens with an encouraging account of 
‘Slavonic Studies in America.’ The chief articles on Russian 
subjects are ‘ The Restoration of Old Russian Paintings,’ which 
might have given us a great deal more information, and an 
account of N. P. Kondakov by Mr. Minns. Mr. Jopson gives 
“A Survey of Albanian Studies.’ Mr. Urbanek describes the 
career of Zizka,’ the Hussite leader, Mr. Seton-Watson writes on 
Transylvania, Mr. Beza on ‘ Roumanian Legends and Supersti- 
tions of the Moon,’ and the ‘ Unprinted Documents ’ deal with 
Russo-British Relations during the Eastern crisis. The Reviews 
and Notes are invaluable to those interested in Slav questions. 

The Scottish Historical Review has an article by Mr. Stevenson 
on the title ‘ Prince of Scotland,’ which he decides may be used 
in ordinary parlance but which, strictly speaking, has now no 
legal existence. Prof. Tait reviews the recent work of Prof. 
Rait in ‘ The Parliaments of Scotland.’ Miss Mitchell contri- 
butes a valuable study of the interrelations of the English and 
Scotch cotton industries, and Dr. Dunlop writes on ‘ Sixteenth- 
century Schemes for the Plantation of Ulster.’ The reviews are 
as important as usual. 

The Criterion opens with four letters from Tolstoy, giving his 
views on Dostoievsky. The principal article in the number is a 
fighting one by Mr. J. M. Robertson on ‘ The Naturalistic Theory 
of Hamlet.’ Mr. Herbert Read, in ‘ Psycho-Analysis and the 
Critic ’"—a very valuable paper—has also something to say about 
Hamlet. Mr. Clive Bell, in his ‘ Prolegomena to a Study of 
Nineteenth-century Painting,’ is surprised that the century pro- 
duced so many good painters, and has even a word in favour 
of artistic tradition. Verse by Miss Sitwell and Mr. T. S.° Eliot, 
and a not very convincing paper on ‘ Bacon and Montaigne ’ 
close the number. 

The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains in its Notes a letter 
from Seymour Haden on the way to get a good proof of an 
etching. The articles are on ‘ Abraham Bosse ’ (twelve illustra- 
tions) ; ‘ The Etchings of G. L. Brockhurst ’ (twelve illustrations) ; 
‘French Engraving of the Twentieth Century’ by M. Claude 
Roger-Marx (nineteen illustrations); and ‘ The Dry Points of 
Ernest Cole’ by Mr. Campbell Dodgson (ten illustrations), in 
which the. story of his discovery by Mr. Charles Ricketts and 
Mr. Selwyn Image is told. One of the most delightful of our Art 
Journals. 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—, 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. © 

RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list :— 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

ne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Black Samp 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.CK. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis The ley Head 


Melrose 
Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Werner Laurie 


Grant Richards 
Gyldendal 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 153. 
Last of the Quarter, 


HISTORIAN, STATESMAN, ESSAYIST, AND Barb. 
His Name, AND Minor Works, OUR PILLARS GUARD, 


How oft its varied beauties please the eye! 

For all designed whose need it can supply. 

That is the place where we expect to meet. 
Caught on my horns, he could but own defeat. 
Are we not proud to don its pleasing fetters? 
From your dictation he will write your letters. 
Doomed to speak truth yet never to find credence. 
When councils meet, I sometimes take precedence, 


PRET EP 


EX ECUTORSHIP 
THE WESTMINSTER BANK 
will act either alone or jointly as 
an Executor or Trustee. Where- 
as a friend named as executor 
may die before the testator, the 
Bank is, so to speak, immortal, 
and is able to provide, amongst © 
other advantages, the notable 
benefit of continuity in manage- 
ment. In carrying out these 
duties it is the Bank’s endeavour 
to put itself as far as possible in 
the position of a private Trustee, 
and is always prepared toemploy 
the family solicitor. A book giv- 
ing conditions of appointment 
may be obtained at Head Office, 
at any Branch, orfromthe Trustee 
Department, 4 Bartholomew 
Lane, London, E.C.2 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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9. Your question’s this? Then put it once again! 

10. By rogues given mostly, not by honest men. 

11. More fell than cockatrice or. griffin dire. 

12. Behead it, e’en though awe it may inspire. 

13. Horsemen quite commonly our aid require. 
Solution to Acrostic No, 151. 


Ss yru 

arfar E 

E xecutione R 

E m d 1 “ Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerci- 

T omorro W ful Disaster 

anditt I = and followed faster, till his songs one 
urden bore— 

R 4 me Ki 7 & dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden 

lcoho L Of ‘ Never—nevermore.’ 

R ectitud E Epcar ALLan Por, ‘ The Raven.’ 


Acrostic No. 151.—The winner is Mrs. Wilson-Fox, 9 Priory 
Grove, The Boltons, S.W.10, who has selected as her prize “ A 
Practical Guide to Nature Study,”’ by J. H. Crabtree, published 
by Jarrolds and reviewed by us on January 24. Twelve other 
solvers chose this book, 20 named ‘ A Fool i’ the Forest,’ 9 ‘ The 
Threshold of the Pacific,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Hely Owen, Martha, Gay, Twyford, Bordyke, 
Cory, Harold, Mrs. J. Butler, F. M. Petty, Lilian, Reginald 
Eccles, Vera Hope, Brum, Miss Kelly, Tyro, Lady Mottram, 
R. J. Hope, Gabriel, Carrie, Lumley, and Armadale. 

Ong Licut Wronc : Baldersby, Agamemnon, Baitho, Oakapple, 
Roid, Cheyne, Barberry, N. O. Sellam, Hon. R. G. Talbot, East 
Sheen, F. D. Leeper, Maud Crowther, J. Chambers, G, M. 
Fowler, J. Sutton, Varach, Doric, Gunton, Dinkie, Plumbago, 
Old Mancunian, Boskerris, St. Ives, Dhualt, Vron, Trike, Zoo- 
zoo, Ruby Macpherson, F. H. Cumberlege, Carlton, Ceyx, 
Dodeka, E. G. Horner, Jeff, and Nony Pease. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Met, Bunny, C. H. Burton, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, C. E. C., Major W. G. Phillimore, C. J. Warden, 
D. L., Quis, A. E. K. Wherry, and A. M. Maxwell. All others 
more. 

For Light 2 Wine is accepted. For Light 11 Reticence, Re- 
source, Reserve, Reverence, Resolve, Repose, and Reliance, seem 
inferior to Rectitude. 

TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—After the Eleventh Round the 
leaders are: Baitho, Carlton; Boskerris, Martha; Gay, St. Ives, 
Vixen ; Old Mancunian. 

Other results unavoidably held over. 


MOTORING 


ENGINE RATING 
By H. THoRNTON RUTTER 


OTORISTS are wondering whether the 
M Ministry of Transport is perpetrating a jest 
when it suggests to the Royal Automobile Club 
that they should appoint a committee of experts to 
consider and report on the question of engine rating 
for motor-cars. This rating question was dealt with 
in a paper read recently before the Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers by Mr. A. E. Berriman, one of the 
technical officers of the Daimler Motor Company. The 
author recalled that the question of engine rating was 
a topic of the day twenty years ago, when there was a 
difference of opinion about competition rules for hill- 
climbing contests. As all such events were held under 
the @gis of the Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, now styled the Royal Automobile Club, that 
body produced a formula which was approved by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders in 1906 
for catalogue purposes. This formula—consisting of 
the cylinder bore in inches squared multiplied by the 
number of cylinders of the engine and divided by a 
constant 2.5—-was adopted by the Treasury as the 
basis of horse-power taxation under the Finance Act 
of 1910. And the R.A.C. formula is still used to deter- 
mine the rating of all motor engines. Mr. Berriman 
Stated that the political, commercial, and technical 
aspects of the subject were much interwoven. The 
political validity of any formula ought, in fact, to be 
judged by its technical justification, for manufacturers 
and users alike are concerned to know the significance 
of any rating rule: (1) as an interpretation of the 
assumed equitable basis of taxation; (2) in regard to 
its effect on the proportionate distribution of the tax; 
and (3) as to its technical bias, if any, in design. 
In considering the question of protecting the total 
revenue from accidental change under any new system 


danger that any change in the rating formula may 
result in car-owners, as a section of the automobile 
community, being taxed more heavily. Considering 
the present system of taxation as an engine-car rating, 
he painted out that the R.A.C. formula N D* divided 
by 2.5 is simply a measurement of the actual horse- 
power which would be developed by an engine when 
the mean effective pressure is 67.2 Ibs. per square inch 
and the piston speed is 1,000 ft. per minute. These 
conditions are well within the reach of all engines, but 
whereas this piston speed may correspond to twenty- 
five miles per hour in one car, it may represent thirty- 
five miles an hour in another car. This formula, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as having any technical 
justification when considered as a car rating. The 
relative measurement of the opportunity for power in 
the car must clearly be made at some speed which is 
common to all. This involves an introduction of the 
inclusive gear ratio into the formula. This inclusive 
gear ratio comprises three factors: the stroke, the final 
drive ratio, and the effective tyre radius. If the pre- 
sent rating is combined with this inclusive gear ratio, 
it gives a technically justifiable car rating. 


S™ 
ANCLOCO 


ERFECT 
CARBURATION 


Llongdile Batler. 
219-229 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE,W.C2 


LOUD SPEAKER 


MADE IN THREE MODELS and two finishes. 
2,000 ohms, Standard £5 00 
Junior £2 15 0, Tom-tit £1 100 

C. A. VANDERVELL & Oo., Ltd., Aston Vale, London, 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
5’/, TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue of §% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 
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LEARN LANGUAGES 
The LinguaphoneWay 


A new and easier way of 
acquiring Foreign Languages. 


You can learn to speak 
FRENCH 
SPANISH 


ITALIAN 
GERMAN 


at home by ear, by means of 


and any make of Gramophone. 


The Linguaphone offers you complete mastery of Foreign Languages 
and a pure native accent. By no other method, except a prolonged 
and costly stay abroad, can you achieve that object so easily and with 
such small outlay as by the Linguaphone. 


It leads you direct to the result that you wish to attain. The first 
result you obtain from the Linguaphone is that you understand the 
foreign language instantly, whenever you hear it spoken, and you 
yourself are able to speak it readily and with perfect native accent. 
You learn to read and write in the natural sequence—after you have 
learned to speak and understand the language. 


The cost is very moderate. and remember that not only you yourself 
but your friends and every member of your family can learn at the 
same time without further outlay. 


: Find out all about this now. A postcard will bring you our 
: 24-page booklet, full of interesting facts about the Linguaphone 
* and aoe oe of our 7-days’ trial offer. Or, better still, call at 
: the Linguaphone Institute for a demonstration. 


THES.R. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
34 and 35 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation COUGHS . COLDS 


s ask fora 


Al 
“Dr. COLLIS” BROWNE." INFLUENZA, 
Acts lhe Charm is ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHGA, CGoLic A_ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
and other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Literary 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 
early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Author’s interests first. Over 
20 years’ experience. 93 and 94 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 
"| on Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. ls. per 

1,000. Testimonials per sheet—50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. 

Reduction for repeats. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (E.), 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING—FRENCH TRANSLATIONS.—Authors’ 

MSS. Is. per 1,000 words; Carbons 3d. Special rates Plays 

and Poetry. MSS. revised and corrected. Mod. fee. Miss 
PEARCE, 29 Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, London, W.9. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent goli links. Safe bathing. 


Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOGCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386 


‘ TAMMERING Correspondence instruction useless—Visit the 
Miall Institute for perfect remedy. Letters of appreciation 
from Medical Men and Headmasters of public schools. 

8 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


FEB. 7, 1925 | 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


OU CANNOT SPEAK IN PUBLIC? Then join CLASSES 
now recommencing. Write THE ANTI-SOCIALIST 
UNION, 58, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Domestic Situations Wanted 


ORE RESIDENT MAIDS than Employers! Moderate fee. 
Testimonials London, seaside, country, 14 counties. Terms, 
ESSEX REGISTRY, ILFORD. (Stamp.) 


Tours 


ARIS, ROME and NORTHERN ITALY.—Miss L. de M. 

Carey’s Easter Party for American Girls, first-class, excellent 

hotels, automobile. References required. Room 45, 27 Old 
Bond Street, W.1. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, .6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. (Feb. 9, 10 and 11) 
“THREE WOMEN” 
Ernst Lubitsch’s production, starring 
PAULINE FREDERICK, MARIE PREVOST, 
MAY McAVOY and LEW CODY. 


“YUKON JACK,” (a Ben Turpin Comedy) 


Racing Outlook (some hints for the National) 
Paris Fashions in Advance in Colour, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, Saturday. (Feb. 12, 13 and 14). 
“THE HUMMING BIRD” 


starring GLORIA SWANSON. 


“BRIGHT LIGHTS AND SHADOWS” 
starring DORIS KENYON, 
LOWELL SHERMAN and HARRISON FORD. 


“THE WORM THAT TURNED” (4£sop’s Fable) 
Felix the Cat and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, fine set, half morocco, 
B 11 vols., 44 10s. ; Isaac Disraeli’s Works to match, 6 vols., 

42 10s.; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 
illus., 30s.; Voltaire’s Candide, illus. by Odle, 13s.; Living 
Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s.; Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 1st illus. Edit., 13s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘Kirriemuir.’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£1 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Bakgr’s 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 


Shipping 


Pes and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 


B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 8. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 


X-REGULAR OFFICER, young, keen, tactful and ener- 

getic, desires a Secretarial Position requiring initiative. Is 

a capable organizer, a good correspondent and a fluent 
public speaker. Educated at a leading public school; widely 
travelled and can furnish exceptional references. Write Box 212, 
the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Galleries 


The Independent Gallery, 7a, Grafton Street, London, W-1 


PAINTINGS of the TROPICS & FRANCE 
By GERALD REITLINGER 


Exhibition open till February 2lst. 10—5. Sat., 10—1 


Miscellaneous 


years. All cases. Separate house for MATERNITY, TWI- 

LIGHT SLEEP or other. Resident physician; own doctor 
can attend; quiet; good garden; moderate fees. Tel., Ealing 
1485. Ealing Broadway 4 minutes. 


S T. FAITH’S NURSING HOME, EALING, W.5. Est. 32 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland, 


FEBRUARY 
CATALOGUE 
OF BOOK 


Send for our latest catalogue describ- 
ing these exceptional bargains. All the 
BARGAINS. books are new as published, but are 
Post Free. offered at greatly reduced prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED, 


Booksellers since 1857. 265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7 guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


Yachting Monthly 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 
NOW ON SALE. 


PRICE 2/- 


ONAL PROViN 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital - ~ 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund 9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1124) - 265,832,819 
HEAD OFFICE: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN 
BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Auxiliary: LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
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The Saturday Review 


7 February 


ANOTHER, PROVERB. 


“A Rolling Stone 
Gathers No Moss” 


but a ‘‘ With Profits’ Policy with the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


gathers a great deal by means of its excellent 
bonus. 


At the last Valuation (1923) a handsome bonus 
of 35/- per cent. per annum was declared, which 
assuming its continuance, means that if a man 
of 30 effect a policy for £1,000 and lives to 
age 65 (his expectation) the amount of the Policy 
is £1,612 10os., against a total payment of 
£847 58. 10d., showing a surplus of £765. 


Write for a copy of leaflet ‘‘ AE ’’ 2, ‘‘ Invest- 


ment and Assurance Combined,’’ to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


Facts are stubborn things” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life 


assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Visitors te Londen (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy Grapuic. 


L N D oO N A brilliant beok. "—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly 
6th Edition Revised, 

AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 10/- 

ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plams. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London everissued.''—Livgrroot Pesr. 


60 Illustratiens, Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Eieoteatians. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- ae Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/. 

FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | "3: THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEV. —_ VALLEY & ZERMATT 


LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE 
Lh Dearlingt low 

DUBLIN  - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 
1s. FEBRUARY 1s. 


A National Policy for National Education 
The War of To-morrow = Capt. J. BRIFAUT 


Was Tolstoy the Spiritual Father of 
Bolshevism ? Prof. SAROLEA 


The Jutland Scandal’’ 
Lt.-Com. J. H. POLLEN, R.N. 


Rejuven ation—Reply to Dr. Voronoff 
Dr. L. C. DUNDAS IRVINE 


Spain unde the Somaten 


Lt.-Col. J. A. WYLLIE 
The Guards’ Division 


Sir GEORGE ASTON 
The Miner’s Mind Prof. JAMES A. BOWIE 


Uncles and Aunts 
A World Sport E. M. JOHNSTONE 
The Older Generation B. IFOR EVANS 


The American Language Crucible 
H. E. MOORE 


Osteopathy Major J. B. PAGET 
A Smouldering Volcano GEORGE LYNCH 


Empire Supplement—Cotton Growing in 
South Africa 


Stories Poetry Books Theatre 


Lady SEYMOUR 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Printed for the Proprietors, 
Paul, in the County of Lendon, by Henverr Reuce, 


Tue Satunver Review, Lro., Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : 
Works, St. Peter's Hammersmith, 


Gerrard $157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
; Saturday, Feb. 7, 1985. 
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